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IN THIS ISSUE 


@ Ever since Msgr. John Tracy Ellis of the Catholic University of Ameri- 
ca read his provocative paper at the May, 1955 meeting of the Catholic 
Commission on Intellectual and Cultural Affairs, the contribution of 
vith } Catholics to American intellectual life has been the subject of vigorous 
ERIGG debate. Msgr. Ellis took the bull by the horns and deplored the “inade- 
work quacy of Catholic scholarship” in this country. But why should American 
Catholic scholarship be inadequate? Who or what is to blame? Gustave 
hav WeicEL, S.J., adds a few answers of his own to those of Msgr. Ellis in 
CaTHOLIC INTELLECTUALISM (p. 101). His article, we promise, will prove 
onal Very bit as stimulating as the paper of Msgr. Ellis which originally 
h Hp sparked the controversy. 



































osepl @ As the authors themselves venture, Spoon-Fep Epucation (p. 115), 
Hof, may tempt the “professional denouncers” to move in for the “quick kill.” 
let} §$For DANIEL AND SYDNEY CALLAHAN have a few frank, and perhaps un- 
» SJ, welcome, things to say of Catholic higher education. Both are Catholic. 
gin} Both have been educated for the most part outside Catholic schools. 
is TF Daniel received his B.A. from Yale; his M.A. from Georgetown. Sydney 
(Mrs. Callahan) became a Catholic at Bryn Mawr from which she 
graduated magna cum laude in 1955. What they say fits in with Father 
es Weigel’s observations concerning the training of Catholic scholars. In 
their view, Catholic higher education often tends to stifle the initiative 
so necessary if the layman is to play the role expected of him in the 
academic and civic worlds. 


ber | © A country fretting over its lack of scientists might profitably read 
Rey, | THE DitemMa oF MopeRN EpucaTion by CLARENCE B. RANDALL (p. 
SJ 121). With the new emphasis on scientific training which appears just 
ska, | ound the corner, let’s not throw out the arts. Society needs both. 


itl, Fe Sputniks I and II and our own dismal failure at Cape Canaveral have 

Rt brought the country face to face with the need for making vital decisions. 
rev. | What those decisions are and how they are going to affect the individual 
American and the nation are vividly sketched by Tuurston N. Davis, 
S.J., in THe Task Berore Us (p. 124), an address to the Clover Club 
00 | of Boston. 


® The notion that material prosperity is a consequence of religious faith 
a is purely Calvinistic. Yet, as our month’s editorial points out (p. 139), 

many well-disposed Catholics find in material adversity a challenge to 
their faith. The answer to their problem lies in a d understanding 


“t- | of the workings of Divine Providence in the world. High-lighting a few 








well-chosen quotes from the late Cardinal Suhard and philosopher Jacques 
Maritain, CocKLE AND Wuear tackles a mystery as da as man himself— 
the coexistence of an infinitely good God and evil which, at times, seems 
to have everything its own way. 


@ Are you aware that every social circle has at least one pathological 
drinker? According to the National Council on Alcoholism there are over 
4.5 million alcoholics in the United States. Not all by any means are 
on skid row. As many as 85 per cent live apparently routine lives in their 
homes and places of business. HELPING THE ALCOHOLIC by JosEPH T. 
Manoa, S.J., (p. 143), gives some pastoral pointers for dealing with 
what is now accepted by the experts as a physical, mental and spiritual 
disease. Because of its sympathy for the alcoholic’s problem and the 
stress it lays on religious motivation in coping with alcoholism, we feel 
Father Mangan’s article to be recommended reading for the laity as well. 


© Utter the word “censorship” nowadays and you are likely to have a 
fight on your hands. For some censorship means the stifling of free 
speech. For others it is a legitimate and necessary means of safeguarding 
public morality. The truth lies somewhere in between. For, while free- 
dom of speech is a basic right to be defended at all costs, it must also 
be recognized that liberty is not license. This issue of the CaTuouic 
Minp offers two clear and cogent statements of principle concerning 
censorship, the 1957 statement of the American Hierarcny (p. 180) 
and CeNsorsHip AND Civ Ricuts by Mary Homes (p. 151). 


©@ In their reporting of the Holy Father’s Christmas discourse, the secular 
papers naturally stressed the semi-political side of his words. Yet, it 
would be a mistake to examine the long message only in the light of the 
few sections devoted to current world political problems. For Tx 
Divine Harmony OF THE Wortp (p. 160) has a lot more to offer man- 
kind, particularly in these days when so much pessimism and discord 
are rampant in the world. The 1957 Christmas message merits more 
than reading. It should be pondered by all desirous of peace in our time. 
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In Catholic theological tradi- 
tion there is enthusiastic jus- 
tification for intellectualism. 
Scholarship is a laudable 
Christian career. It is a true 
Christian vocation and an ef- 
fective means of sanctifica- 
tion. Why then are there so 
few Catholic scholars? 


Catholic Intellectualism’ 


VER since the First World War, 

a new temper is to be found 
both in the world of sciences and 
in the Church. The intellectuals of 
today do not quarrel with religion 
and many Catholics, clerical and lay, 
have entered into secular intellec- 
tual life with enthusiasm. So many 
of these men are deeply religious 
and patently devoted to the Church. 
Some feel no tension in their two 
devotions. Pope after Pope has re- 
peated the Thomistic doctrine that 
there can be no conflict between 


Gustave WEIGEL, S.]. 
Professor of Ecclesiology, 
Woodstock College 


natural knowledge and the knowl- 
edge of faith. 

With this principle, many Cath- 
olic intellectuals are quite content. 
They resent any insinuation coming 
from Catholic or non-Catholic that 
their faith is in any way an obstacle 
to their faithful pursuit of sciences, 
which nevertheless, on formal prin- 
ciple, deny any veto-power to 
theology. There are others who 
vaguely feel some division in their 
souls because of their double al- 
legiance to faith and secular learn- 


*An abridged version of a paper presented at the annual meeting of the Catholic Com- 
ission on Intellectual and Cultural Affairs, University of Chicago, April 27, 1957. The 





complete address app in Revi 
Ind., July, 1957. 





of Politics, University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, 
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ing. They are even trying to over- 
come the division so that the two 
allegiances will fuse. 

What is the theological attitude 
to the present situation? I would 
say that it is confused. To date, no 
theology of the intellectual life, as 
we know it, has appeared. Pontifical 
pronouncements, though many, have 
not yet been gathered into a corpus 
of doctrine. Hence, different Catho- 
lic theologians approach the ques- 
tion from different points of view. 
Let us see some of these attitudes 
as concertized on the American 
scene where the weak presence of 
Catholics in national decal is 
a Catholic problem. 


Few Catholic Intellectuals 


It is a fact that in the United 
States, where Catholics form some- 
thing between a fifth to a third of 
the population, the proportion of 
Catholics in American scholarship 
is nowhere near the overall figure. 
The Catholic Commission on Intel- 
lectual and Cultural Affairs, for ex- 
ample, has a membership of fewer 
than three hundred persons. The 
Commission has anxiously kept its 
eyes open to enlist all distinguished 
Catholic scholars. There are dis- 
tinguished Catholic intellectuals in 
the land who are not members of 
the organization, but even if they 
were in its company, its numbers 
would not be spectacularly swelled. 

It has been my fortune to visit 
many of the large universities of 
the country. On these campuses 
there are thousands of students and 
hundreds of professors. On the stu- 
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dent level, I have come to expect a 
Catholic population of at least a 
fifth of the total in the average 
eastern university, but on the facul- 
ties there are rarely enough to make 
up a 20th of the whole. Of course, 
the situation is different in ow 
Catholic institutions where both 
faculty and students are well over 
90 per cent Catholic. Yet, mor 
than 50, perhaps as much as 7%, 
per cent of the Catholic college and 
rong student population are 
not in these Catholic centers. Con- 
sequently they study where the 
Catholic scholar is not numerically 
conspicuous. 

How does the American Catholic 
theologian apologize for this indis- 
putable lack of Catholic intellec 
tuals? Some try to deny that there 
is a lack. Some point to a —— 
ly large number of invisible scholars. 
But, since these are invisible, there 
is so little you can say about them. 
They certainly cannot be numbered. 
When pressed for concrete instances, 
the apologetes of the invisible in- 
tellectuals point to many studious 
Catholics. But intellectualism means 
more than studiousness; it means 
scholarship. In Thomistic terms, 
studiousness is a habit but it is dis 
tinct from the habit of science. 

There are other theologian apolo- 
getes who analyze the situation with 
a more subtle tactic. They admit 
that a paucity of Catholic intellec 
tuals in secular disciplines is a fact 
and they admit that it can be re 
gretted. However, the regret need 
not be a wail. There is a sufficiency 
of Catholic scholarship in theology 
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and it is most productive. To take 
the acceptance of secular society as 
anorm for valid Catholic scholar- 
ship is, for these apologetes, an 
eror. Scholarship is a medium for 
the attainment of truth. But truth 
is identical with the genuine teach- 
ing of the Catholic Church. We can 
point to many who are giving this 
teaching clearly and logically. Their 
exact number is unimportant. Amer- 
ican Catholic scholarship from this 

int of view has not failed. It has 

n eminently successful. 

This position rests on tacit as- 
sumptions; some dubious, others ir- 
relevant. From the standpoint of 
faith, the simplest Baltimore Cate- 
chism gives the truth. Yet no one 
would call it a monument of theo- 
logical scholarship. In the approach 
of the apologetes of truth, truth al- 
ways means ultimate credal truth. 
But with the exception of theology, 
the intellectual disciplines are not 
constructed to arrive at such truth. 

Even in theology, the mere - 
tion of particular truths of faith is 
not enough. Theology is a scholar- 
ship no less than other sciences. If 
the truths of theology are not medi- 
tated in the context of their sources, 
Scripture and tradition, if they are 
not correlated with other truths in 
and out of the field and with the 
concerns of contemporary man, the 
enterprise is not truly theological, 
not scholarly. 

Besides, the problem of the scar- 
city of Catholics in intellectual life 
is not primarily a question of the- 
ology. The intellectual life spreads 
over a wide field of interests. Wher- 
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ever there are Catholics there will 
be some kind of theology. But, even 
for it, its orthodoxy is no proof of 
its scholarly worth. If all that can 
be said for American Catholics is 
that they have spokesmen of ortho- 
doxy, then indeed is it admitted that 
we are not engaged in scholarship. 

There is a third type of theologian 
who does not consider American 
Catholic weakness in scholarship a 
theological problem at all. To hi 
the American Catholic problem is 
a sociological one, not theological. 
The peculiar situation of a Church, 
whose historical roots are a non- 
intellectual proletariat, gathered 
from all over Europe and only re- 
cently rising to economic conditions 
requisite for scholarly dedication, is 
the cause of our poor intellectual 
showing. Let therefore the socio- 
logists examine the phenomenon and 
guide us to something better. 

Basically these theologians are 
right. However, there is one point 
which they must consider before 
they make the problem the exclusive 
concern of the sociologists. The 
problem is indeed sociological but 
one dimension of it is specifically 
religious. 

Resistance to Change 


The intellectual is an explorer into 
the yet unfamiliar areas of truth. 
Because the areas are unfamiliar, 
the scholar is in great part on his 
own. His only staff is the method 
of scholarship, something not under- 
stood or appreciated by society at 
large. Society exists in terms of set 
structures erected by the past to 
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meet problems of the past. Society 
and those who direct it are attached 
to these structures. They have be- 
come accustomed to take them for 
granted and have adjusted their lives 
to such a degree that they seem 
to be the structures of life itself. 

To question the structure or to 
criticize it, is for them equivalently 
an invitation to suicide. Change is 
hazardous and always entails the 
acquisition of new habits of exis- 
tence and operation—a laborious and 
irritating process. Only when the 
existing structure collapses into com- 
plete inefficiency is there a willing- 
ness to reconstruct. Before that time, 
society and directories are loath to 
make changes. 

In Catholicism this is perhaps 
truer than in other societies. e 
Church must, by divine mission, 
guard the deposit of faith. Any 
novelty, even when it is only reno- 
vation rather than innovation, is sus- 
pected. It seems that, to keep the 
deposit of faith, it is safest to keep 
all of its expressions not only for- 
mally but even materially as we re- 
ceived them from the past. 

The same conservatism of the 
Church carries with it a tendency 
to be conservative of things not es- 
sential to its being. 


“Threat” of the Scholars 


To this tendency the scholar is a 
threat. He studies phenomena and 
tries to get at their meaning accord- 
ing to the categories his discipline 
of scholarship currently employs. To 
study is to judge. To judge is to 
criticize. But criticism makes the 
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criticized thing a defendant at the 
bar rather than the judge. When 
this is done the phenomenon under 
study loses its inviolability. Hence 
it is that the mere act of criticism 
of anything accepted is an act of 
lése majesté for those who consider 
that that which obtains is normative 
and privileged. You cannot judge 
the king by the law because the 
king is above the law; the king can 
do no wrong. 

This explains the suspicion people 
have against the intellectual. The 
cold, calm, ivory-tower contempl- 
tive is potentially subversive. He 
seems to live in isolation and ona 
plane far removed from pedestrian 
life. Yet he threatens the structure 
of man’s work-a-day world. 

American Catholicism, until very 
recently, has always had the feeling 
of being a beleaguered community. 
An ubiquitous, formidable enemy 
was threatening its very existence. 
Loyal defense was needed, not a 
divisive effort of criticism. Every- 
thing that was, took on a holy 
aspect; to be loved and died for. 

Such an atmosphere was not 
propitious to American Catholic in- 
tellectualism. Yet the increased s0- 
cial power of the Catholic group 
and its ter economic indeper- 
dence have gradually diminished 
our sensation of siege. The very 
fact that the Catholic Commission 
on Intellectual and Cultural Affairs 
can now honestly recognize and 
publicly discuss the dearth of Cath- 
olic intellectuals shows that our 
Catholic body is no longer exclusive- 
ly concerned with mere survival. 
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Our young Catholics are not wor- 
ried about defense. They want to 
expand Catholic life as a life. Intel- 
lectualism therefore must assume 
greater proportions in our collec- 
tivity. With no intentions of be- 
ing revolutionary, many Catholics 
are advocating an_intellectualistic 
change in our own existence. 

This, however, is a dangerous 
position. The new voices are ex- 
posing themselves to the hostility 
of some of our own people. Some 
of them, because of an immature 
need for security, insist that we 
have no shortcomings, and become 
resentful when anyone points out 
quite plain inadequacies in our col- 
lective being. Others, fearful of what 
evils may come from a greater num- 
ber of intellectuals in our midst, look 
with alarm at the mere discussion of 
the problem. Intellectuals are per- 
force critical and those who com- 
mand them must commend their 
commands with something more 
than an ipse dixit. 

Misapplying Theology 

It is at this point of a strictly 
sociological situation that theology 
enters in. Why do some churchmen 
insist that they can tell the intel- 
lectual what he has to find and say 
even in the fields of unrevealed 
truth? It is because of the principle 
always honored in the Church that 
theology is the norm to which all 
the disciplines must conform and 
theology in its turn must always 
conform to the doctrine of the 
magisterium. 

Why did churchmen of the past 
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reject as valid the findings of 
palaeontologists who gave us vast 
numbers for the years of the history 
of the world? Not on palaeontolog- 
ical grounds, for the ecclesiastics 
were utterly innocent of any palae- 
ontological training. Their rejection 
derived from their theology—a poor 
ae as we know today. The 
principle that theology has veto- 
power over all the arts and sciences 
was taken absolutely and without 
restriction. Some even took it in the 
sense that any theologian could cor- 
rect and criticize the work of a 
scientist without the theologian him- 
self being an adept in the science 
under consideration. 

Such use of the principle has 
proved embarrassing to Catholics in 
recent times. Brashly some individ- 
ual theologian will declare a certain 
scientific statement to be false, and 
yet as the years go on the statement 
is accepted by all men, Catholics in- 
cluded. Until the statement has 
been socially validated by universal 
consensus, the people at large and 
the Catholic scientist in particular 
suffer needlessly from internal con- 
flict. They do not wish to go coun- 
ter to their faith nor yet can they 
fly in the face of propositions validly 
achieved in the sciences. Such valid- 
ity is measured not by a norm out- 
side of the science but only by the 
principles and methods intrinsic to 
the science itself. 


Theology As a Norm 


What is the meaning of the prin- 
- that theology is the norm of 
all the sciences? It certainly cannot 
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mean that the scientist must con- 
stantly submit his work to the theo- 
logians. Such a submission would 
be quite senseless because the theo- 
logian qua theologian does not know 
the formal significations attached by 
scientists to their symbols, even 
when those symbols are words 
which are used by men in general. 
Substance in chemistry does not 
mean what substance means in phi- 
losophy. It certainly has a more 
precise meaning than the word has 
in common usage, where it can 
mean anything or everything. The 
problem of the transposition of a 
statement of one science into a valid 
statement meaningful in another sci- 
ence is complex. It is not only a 
problem of linguistics but of inter- 
disciplinary semantics. It certainly 
cannot be done on a common-sense 
basis because the propositions at 
stake are not common-sense state- 
ments. Scientific affirmations cannot 
be reduced to common-sense. The 
tacitly assumed postulate of so many 
non-intellectuals that they can, is 
false and vicious. 

The principle that theology is the 
norm for all sciences, metaphysics 
included, cannot therefore mean 
that the theologian can deny or af- 
firm the rightness of the conclusion 
of a non-theological scientific in- 
ferential process. 

The veto-power of theology is 
the veto-power of the ultimate over 
the proximate. As long as the proxi- 
mate science deals with the proxi- 
mate, the ultimate discipline is not 
involved. When the proximate disci- 
pline makes an ultimate statement, 
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that statement is either invalid , 
if conceivably valid, in harmony 
with the findings of the science of 
the ultimate. This is not some a. 
bitrary pronouncement of the theo. 
logians or the Church, but the ob- 
vious meaning of proximate and 
ultimate. If a scientist says there is 
no ultimate science, he is making a 
ultimate statement. 

The principle that theology is the 
negative norm and, in some sens, 
a positive norm for all the disciplines, 
can only refer to the realm of the 
ultimate statement. It never meant 
that theology is competent to criti 
cize the work of the proximate sci- 
ences. The theologian knows no 
physics even though he has the right 
to judge any ultimate statement 
made by a physicist. As long as the 
gery ives answers to the prob- 
ems of the area of proximate hv. 
man concern the theologian has no 
competence and no authority to 
criticize the physicist and his theses. 

There are at least two pronounce 
ments of the present Pope which 


confirm these observations. Speaking } 
to the Fifth International Congres} 


of Psychotherapy and Psychology o 
April 13, 1955, he said: 


We certainly should not find fault with 
ee because it takes as it 
own the content of religious psychic 
rocesses; because it makes every é€- 
ort to analyze them and reduce them 
to a scientific system, even though this 
type of research be new and its ter 
minology unknown in the past. We 
raise this last point because it is 9 
easy to come to misunderstandings, for 
psychology gives a completely new 
meaning to already existing expres 
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sons. In and out of psychiatry we look 
for prudence and discretion in order to 
aoid false interpretations and to render 
possible mutual understanding. 

It is the proper function of your sci- 
ence to shed light on the questions of 
the existence, structure, and tional 
modes of psychic dynamics. If the re- 
sults of your endeavor prove positive, 
there is no need to declare thems ir- 
reconcilable with reason or faith. 


The second affirmation of the 
Pontiff is no less ——o It is 
taken from the allocution to the 
Richelieu Center of Sorbonne Stu- 
dents, April 9, 1953: 


In your studies and scientific re- 
search rest assured that no contradic- 
tion is ible between the certain 
truths of faith and established scien- 
tific facts. Nature, no less than revela- 
tion, proceeds from God, and God can- 
not contradict Himself. Do not be dis- 
mayed even if you hear the contrary 

insistently, even though re- 
search may have to wait for centuries 
to find the solution of the apparent op- 
position between science and faith. 


In both of these statements and 
in the context which surrounds 
them, we find an affirmation that 
theology is the norm of the other 
disciplines. But it is evident from 
the Pope’s words that he does not 
understand the principle as a des- 
potic domination of theologians over 
non-theological disciplines. Both ci- 
tations make it clear that the valid 
statements of a science need not be 
rejected just because theology has 
valid statements which seem to go 
contrary to the scientific proposi- 
tions, 


The seeming impasse only calls 
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for renewed research in both disci- 
plines. To use the words of the 
Pontiff, “the certain truths of faith” 
and “established scientific facts” 
never cancel each other out. In the 
totality of being they harmonize. 
The theologian will investigate to 
see to what degree and in what 
sense he has certainly achieved a 
truth of faith and the scientist will 
see to what degree and in what 
sense the scientific fact is estab- 
lished. 

It seems that in basic theological 
theory our time has overcome any 
possible conflict between the proxi- 
mate sciences and theology. Ulti- 
mate propositions, no matter where 
they come from, belong to the juris- 
diction of theology, the science of 
the ultimate. That is the meaning 
of the principle that theology is the 
ultimate norm of all sciences. State- 
ments of less than ultimate concern 
are controlled by the several non- 
theological sciences themselves. 
Such propositions demand from the 
theologian his respectful hearing; 
they do not tolerate his criticism. 

However, the problem created by 
the numerical smallness of American 
Catholic intellectuals will not be 
solved merely by clarifying the 
meaning of the primacy of theology. 
As we have seen, the problem is es- 
sentially sociological with theologi- 
cal positions involved. 


A Quasi-Theological Argument 


There is a quasi-theological pre- 
occupation which can attempt to 
play a part in the solution of the 
problem. The sociological need of 
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Catholics in the diverse intellectual 
fields is obvious. Some Catholic 
masters in secondary and college 
schools feel that Catholic absentee- 
ism in scholarship is harmful to the 
Catholic society, but this feeling is 
based on the supposition that the 
harm derives from the fact that cur- 
rent secular science does not teach 
the lessons of the Church. Hence, 
they urge their students to enter in- 
to intellectual life to be apostles, 
as they say. 

Now this counsel, noble in its 
intentions, is actually perverse. Be- 
hind it stands the American folk- 
dictum: if you can’t lick ‘em, join 
’em. The counselors seem to con- 
ceive the Catholic scholar’s task to 
be double. First of all he should 
use scholarly method to introduce 
into sciences Catholic teachings 
which are really derived outside of 
them, and negatively he should re- 
fute, in scholarly fashion, the work 
done by those whose findings ap- 
parently are hostile to the faith. 
There is secondly a more human 
task. The Catholic scholar should 
try to become respected and liked 
by the other members of his fra- 
ternity, so that, as a result, they will 
either become Catholics or at least 
be friendly to Catholicism. 

The root sin of this conception 
of the role of the Catholic scholar 
is that it is once more an attempt 
to domesticate science and knowl- 
edge. If we cannot control science 
by an appeal to the normative 
—_ of theology, we shall bore 

m within so that, because of our 
representatives, future science will 
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admit what the present intellectuals 
will not. 

For St. Thomas and Catholic 
thinkers in general, contemplation is 
the highest activity of man. The 
highest form of contemplation js 
divine, but the contemplation of the 
finite is still contemplation and sv. 
perior to external activity. In this 
light the apostolate of the intelleo 
tual is not to defend theological 
positions but to be a contemplative 
of finite truth. Any apologetic o 
missionary byproduct of such work 
is not of the essence, cannot be the 
teleology urging the scholar in his 
work, What is more, to propose this 
as the motive for Catholic particips- 
tion in American scholarship is self- 
defeating. Once the intellectuals be- 
come aware of such dynamism in 
Catholic scholarly work, they wil 
ignore it and ignore the men pro- 
ducing it. The fifth columnist be- 
trays himself and he need not be 
surprised if he is then treated asa 
traitor. 

The intended apostolate of the in- 
tellectual can be only one—the r- 
tional contemplation of truth, finite 
or infinite. This is a high human 
endeavor, worthy and justified in it- 
self. The scholar looks for truth as 
framed by his discipline. That is 
why he is a scholar. Since scholar- 
ship is not solipsistic, the scholar ex- 
tends the vision of truth not only 
in himself but also in society. The 
Catholic scholar’s apostolate is 
therefore to contemplate, to dedicate 
himself zealously and whole-hearted- 
ly to the investigations of his disci- 
pline. This will sanctify him and 
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sanctify society through him. Any 
_ sephora good eich sprouts 
as a side-issue from his scholarly 
work will be incidental, even if 
highly desirable. Even if the inci- 
dental offshoots are not forthcoming, 
the scholar is justified by his scholar- 
ly pursuit. Ks 

However, this missionary preoc- 
cupation of some Catholic recruit- 
ing agents for the intellectual life 
is more a sociological than theolog- 
ical aspect in our Catholic commu- 
nity. It shows that a significant part 
of the community does not really 
know the true good of scholarship 
and therefore tries to attract young 
people to it with a good which is 
not its proper object. This is dis- 
orientation, not genuine guidance. 

This missionary preoccupation 
manifests clearly the sociological 
character of the problem of Amer- 
ican Catholic intellectualism. It 
seems that the basic fact is that 
scholarship is not widely esteemed 
in our Catholic community, and this 
lack of esteem comes from a wide- 
spread ignorance of what the thing 
teally is. No one will say that in- 
tellectualism in the abstract is any- 
where suppressed in our Catholic 
circles. We are all convinced that 
it is a good and our tradition has 
always favored it. Catholics at large 
expect at least their priests to be 
learned and we have always made 
much of those Catholics, clerical or 
lay, who have distinguished them- 
selves in science. 

Yet, with all this in favor of 
scholarship, the number of Catholics 
who take it up in America is small. 
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\ It is not for me to deal with the 
sociological problem. Others 


rop- 
erly a must do that, but I 
ike to point out certain non- 


eological but yet religious ele- 
ents in the sociological phenom- 
enon. I have already tried to show 
what are the theological considera- 
tions which affect the issue. 


What Scholarship Is Not 


I make a postulate to explain our 
situation. The postulate has already 
been stated. The general Catholic 
community in America does not 
know what scholarship is. 

One common persuasion among 
us is that intellectual is the same 
as intelligent. Yet it should be very 
plain to all that not all intellectuals 
are markedly intelligent and most 
intelligent men are not intellectuals. 
Others consider a studious tempera- 
ment to be scholarship. But studious- 
ness is not scholarship, even —— 
the scholar must to some degree 
studious. 

Another common persuasion amon 
our people is that smart boys should 
go into the priesthood. What is not 
recognized, often not even by priests, 
is that priestly formation need not 
be scholarly nor is scholarship its 
true aim. The seminary wants to 
train ministers of the Church. It 
hopes that some of them will be- 
come scholars but it does not con- 
sider it its function to make them so. 

Another source of disorientation 
is the manner of teaching philosophy 
in’ our Catholic colleges. Rightly 
Catholic colleges make much of 
their philosophy course. It is un- 
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doubtedly one of the richest of the 
liberal arts. In Catholic institutions 
it is held up as a high point of 
scholarship, all other secular disci- 
plines being inferior to it. 

But what many a student expe- 
riences in these courses makes him 
vilipend philosophy and consequent- 
ly scholarship which is supposed to 
be identical with it. Much stress is 
placed on the use of reason, but 
the student is discouraged from us- 
ing it originally. His problems and 
the precise problems of his time are 
not considered. Instead, a scheme of 
questions carried over from the past 
is proposed to him. The questions 
are treated mathematically: to each 
word in the question a definition is 
given a priori. The definitions are 
then analyzed and compared. Final- 
ly a synthetic residue of all the 

efinitions is given as an answer to 
the question. The process is so 
mechanical that there is no doubt 
that an IBM machine could give 
the right answers. 

It is not without reason that many 
text-books of philosophy in Catholic 
colleges are ns schematisms. A 
verbalized scheme is offered and to 
this philosophy is often reduced. 
The search for meaning and the 
exhilarating experience of intellec- 
tual discovery have no place in such 
courses, In their place, verbal formu- 
las are previously constructed as 
answers to questions the student did 
not raise and whose historical sig- 
nificance he does not know. The 
questions of his time are not venti- 
lated; they are dismissed by the 
easy declaration that the corollaries 
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of answers to ancient questions wil 
solve them. The thought of think 
ers nearer to our time is presented 
in strangling epitomes, constructed 
through a logical reduction, made 
in the light of principles the thinker 
himself was unaware of or explici 
refused to use. All the insights and 
enriching pointers involved in the 
original thinker’s work are leached 
out in the reductive presentation of 
his thought. It is hardly surprising 
that he comes out of the proces 
looking slightly silly. 

is is not creative philosophy, 
not valid scholarship. If this is in- 
tellectualism, the average student 
is quite right in wanting no of 
it. Yet. ms his moan age 
for something different, although he 
knows not what, the look of scan- 
dalized horror on the teacher’s face 
prevents him from making the peti- 
tion again. Subtly he is given the 
impression that he has just denied 
his faith, which is the last thing 
the student wants to do. With a 
sigh, he goes back to memorize the 
text-book’s definition of the terms of 
his thesis and constructs out of them 
a syllogism winding up in a fore- 
gone conclusion. For the definitions 
were originally so made that this 
and only this conclusion could be 
reached. If the student asks how 
this definition came into being, he 
is told that it represents what the 
author means by the word. Now 
who can quarrel with that? 


Substituting Apologetics 


Usually the teacher also has 4 
strong apologetic drive in him. He 
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is always preparing the student for 
a debate with the adversaries of 
faith. In fact, much of the prob- 
lematic selected for philosophical 
consideration is taken from the field 
of religious or ethical polemic. It 
would seem that for not a few 
teachers of philosophy the objective 
of the courses is to supply the log. 
ical refutations for all possible o 
jections to the tenets of the Church. 
These the student is to file away 
and extract from his files when the 
opportunity calls for it. It is not 
too extreme to say that in many 
cases the classes of philosophy are 
used to form defending debaters of 
Catholic positions. Philosophy is not 
envisaged as a personal quest for 
truth but rather as a predigested 
apologetic of religious belief. Young 
men, firm in their faith and lovers 
of debate, esteem this highly, but 
they escape the encounter with 
scholarship. 

Some of these apologetic preoc- 
cupations flow over into the other 
subjects of college instruction, 
though they are not so conspicuous 
there because the fields are in the 
main theologically neutral. How- 
ever, because of the general defense- 
mentality of the teachers for all 
problems, there is a marked pref- 
erence for solutions given in the 
past. This is often labeled as con- 
servatism, but it really is not. It 
is tutiorism. Older solutions have 
proved to be perfectly consonant 
with theological thinking. A new 
solution has no such guarantee, even 
though, on the face of it, it seems 
neutral enough. But one never 
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knows. Better to stick to the answer 
we know is existentially innocuous. 

If this stand were merely con- 
servative, there would be nothing 
objectionable in it. Any conserva- 
tive quite rightly refuses to make 
changes until the new unquestion- 
ably shows its superiority over the 
old. But the tutiorist is not con- 
sidering the proposed problem in 
itself. He always looks at the pos- 
sible repercussion of a _ concrete 
solution on the field of theological 
controversy. The concrete solution 
in his proper field might satisfy the 
— es of the discipline beauti- 

y and the teacher sees this 
readily enough. But one must le so 
careful; it might have implicit rel- 
evance to questions the theologians 
wrestle with, Hence he feels safer 
if he does not accept the new solu- 
tion. If the years prove that it 
is theologically innocent, there will 
be time enough to accept it. Of 
course, by that time the solution 
is commonplace, and the problem 
no longer vital. 

Tutiorism is a real danger in Cath- 
olic teaching circles. It produces a 
palpable tendency to eliminate 
movement and fluidity from the 
questions of the disciplines. There 
is a strong urge to make questions 
timeless with timeless answers. New 
questions are preferably reduced to 
old ones and hence they need not 
be answered anew, because the old 
answer is already there. This deep- 
freeze technique gives the students 
the impression that there really are 
no new questions. Contemporary 
men only rediscover in their time 
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the eternal questions already eter- 
nally answered in the past. 

It is interesting to see the reac- 
tion of not a few Catholic students 
to a discussion in which they are 
engaged. They hear some man’s 
thought being expressed, and with 
joy they come to a gradual recogni- 
tion. The man is a materialist! Now 
there is perfect serenity in the young 
man’s soul because the thinker has 
been reduced to a timeless ver- 
balism, and that was taken care 
of in the classroom treatment of 
the spirituality of the soul. The stu- 
dents have been trained immediate- 
ly to stick any thought into pigeon- 
holes constructed for them in col- 
lege. Once the idea is in its pigeon- 
hole, it can be ignored. It has al- 
ready and forever been examined. 

Such students simply do not enter 
into the living thought of the living 
thinker. Rather, they substitute for 
it a lifeless abstraction which was 
included in a once-and-for-all given 
dictionary of definitions. In this un- 
abridged and unrevisable dictionary 
there are bad words and good words. 
As soon as the dictionary word is 
applied to a phenomenon, the phe- 
nomenon is eo ipso judged. If the 
man is a materialist, he is no good 
and his doctrine is absurd. There is 
no scholarly task to be done now. 
It was done long ago. 

But as Kant said quoting a French 
Abbé, there is no such thing as phi- 
losophy. There are only philosophers. 
Materialism does not historically 
show up as ever the same thing. 
There are Aristotelian materialism, 
Epicurean materialism, Stoic mate- 
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rialism, Feuerbachian materialism, 
Marxian materialism and a Patristi 
materialism. These various visioy 
cannot be reduced to a common af. 
firmation. It is not at all explanatory 
to call an idea materialism. Unles 
you tell me whose materialism is uw. 
der consideration, I simply do no 
know what you are talking about 
The materialism of the monk Favs 
tus of Riez in the fifth century has 
nothing in common with the mech- | 
anistic materialism taught by som 
nineteenth century thinkers. 

To this kind of observation, the 
bright student impatiently replies 
that everyone knows that the & 
sence of materialism is the denial of } ; 
the spiritual. But if the eager stv}. 
dent reads the thoughts of ma 
labeled as materialists, he will find 
that not one denied the existence of 
the spiritual. All that the bri 
student can answer to that is thi} 
they did not rightly use the won 
spiritual, which on ultimate analysis | 
means that they did not use the dic } 
tionary he was given in his colleg 
days. By that dictionary he judge} 
all things. 

This cLind of training leads away 
from scholarship. The postulate o 
all scholarly investigation is th 
nagging existence of mystery. The 
training of not a few young Catho 
lics makes them believe that ther 
is no mystery. It is all objectively 
clear and the category schemes of 
the past can make it manifest. If 
that is so, there is nothing mor 
to be done. It has been done a 
ready and why waste time doing it 
over again? Better to dedicate one’ 
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life to something more rewarding. 


What Is the Answer? 


The practical question is what are 
we to do about it. I can see no easy, 
quick and certain answers. It may 
be presumed that we are mature 
enough not to expect that all can 
be changed by as age legisla- 
tion. It would certainly be impru- 
dent, if not impudent, for some few 
intellectuals representing no one but 
themselves to approach the bishops 
with a demand that they decree 
reforms. The ordinaries are vexed 
with so many immediate problems 
of urgency that a blurry thing like 
a program for fomenting scholar- 
ship can hardly loom large among 
their worries. Besides you cannot 
produce scholars by fiat nor can you 
get rid of the spiritual deficiencies 
inherent in a sociological situation 
by laws. 

Even manifestos directed to the 
heads of Catholic educational agen- 
cies are of dubious efficiency. Since 
they can be interpreted as censures 
of their own institutions, they may 
even irritate the people in power 
and render them hostile to any ap- 
peal for help. 

A few voices can rarely change 
the mental attitudes of an indefinite 
goup if it is not already psycho- 
logically near to the message car- 
tied by those voices. It is hard to 
see how a man obsessed with apolo- 
getic concerns for orthodoxy can 
overcome his obsession just because 
some one points out to him that his 

upation is needless and harm- 

. Rather, he will consider the 
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pointers as unorthodox and with an- 
gry attack attempt to repel them. 

Perhaps the only thing that can 
be done and the only thing that 
need be done is to draw attention 
to the inadequacy of our intellec- 
tual situation in the present. This 
must be stressed in season and out. 
What is required is a general aware- 
ness of what we need and an aware- 
ness that the need is not being filled. 
The more we become aware of it, 
the nearer we shall be to the mo- 
ment when the situation will be 
better. 

Our moment is more propitious 
than we think. The young people 
studying in the universities vaguely 
feel that something is not right and 
that feeling is conducive to discover- 
ing what is right. Our hope is in the 
youth, not in the generation actually 
in possession of the field. The older 
generation cannot give us too much 
because most of them were not 
properly stimulated nor effectively 
orientated. Yet among them there 
are many who want something bet- 
ter and they will de all in their 
power that the new generation get 
what they needed and did not 
receive. 

Esteem for scholarship will not be 
produced by legislation or even con- 
structions of programs. It is a matter 
of creative love. To love you must 
be acquainted. To look for new 
acquaintances, there must be dis- 
satisfaction with what is at hand. If 
the small band of Catholic scholars 
persistently testifies to what it sees, 
these two necessary conditions for 
a more widespread acceptance of 
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the life of scholarship will be re- 
alized. At the moment we can dangle 
no attractive rewards to entice the 
new generation. We can however 
appeal to the generosity and spirit 
of adventure which are abundantly 
churning in young people. 

But one error we must avoid. 
There must be no urging of youth 
to a life of scholarship with the whip 
of the Church’s need. If this is the 
motive we propose, we shall not 
produce the scholars we want. It 
is essential to woo young men and 
women to this vocation because it 
is good in itself. It must not be 
sought because of a good extrinsic 
to it. 

There is no need to propose the 
good of secular contemplation as a 
merely natural good. Our long Chris- 
tian tradition shows that it is a 
laudable Christian career. It is a 
true Christian vocation and an ef- 
fective means of sanctification. Not 
only is it licit but highly praise- 
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worthy, for next to the contemph 
tion of God, the contemplation ¢ 
God’s creation is the noblest actin 
of man. 

This we must preach. This oy 
youth must hear. Hearing they wi 
be attracted, and from then on tk 
attraction does what no plan can 
Above all we must avoid quar 
and controversies. Our message mus 
be serene and our disinterestednes 
transparent. If others wish to qui. 
rel, let them see to it. We shi 
not do so. 

We are all in the hands of God 
If the Lord wants a more dynami 
scholarly group in the America 
Church, He will raise it wu 
man can get in His way. If He dos 
not want it, no man will be abk 
to produce it. It is not arroganc 
to believe that the interest alread) 
aroused for this cause is already: 
manifestation of God’s action amon 
us. Let Him bring to term whi 
He has begun. 


+ 


The Problem in Perspective 


What we must keep is a perspective as we read the vitally-needed 
criticisms of our schools by the Cavanaughs, Ellis’s and Weigels. The in- 
herent danger in all self-criticism is that it will be misunderstood, or that 
it will be misused by zealots who lack the maturity of the critics. But if 
there be complacency in mediocrity in some areas of Catholic higher edv- 
cation, there will be no reform until criticism has performed its function. 
The critics are serving education well. The dangers of criticism will be 


negligible if we keep in mind that it is the bath water, not the baby (and | 


his excellences), that we want to 
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eliminate.—Donald McDonald in the 
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tion df Ideally, Catholic education 
acting cannot be surpassed. Yet its 
results in terms of the de- 
is oug elopment of lay leaders, 
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on th} woefully disproportionate to 
ran dif the time, effort, and money 
expended. In many ways 
Catholic higher education can 
learn from its secular coun- 
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Spoon-Fed Education’ 


I Lay People in the Church, the 
distinguished French Dominican, 











Yves Congar, has stated that the 
task of the layman in the world in- 
volves, above all else, engagement 
in the events of the world and a 
sense of personal responsibility for 
this engagement. Father Congar’s 
assertions concerning the foundation 
necessary for the acceptance of en- 
— and responsibility are, in 

ir implications, of profound im- 


" | portance in any discussion of Cath- 


dic higher education. 
Without exaggeration, what Fa- 
ther Congar has to say, though he 
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speaks on a much broader level, 
could quite literally be taken as a 
major indictment of Catholic educa- 
tion in this country: 

But above all, responsibility or engage- 
ment means personal judgment and 
making choices. Those who alwa 
have a habit of asking for ready-made 
answers and directions, who are al- 
ways afraid of assuming the initiative, 
run the risk of becoming infantile, poor- 
spirited, ineffectual at last w- 
ing back altogether from any new un- 
dertaking that requires decision and 
wholeheartedness . . . There is much 
that needs doing to cure lay le of 
their mania for looking for directions 


*Reprinted from the Catholic World, 180 Varick St., N.Y. 14, N.Y., December, 1957. 
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that dispense them from thinking out 
their own problems and to dissuade 
the clergy from their habit of describ- 
ing and prescribing for everything. 


Secular Education 


With all its faults, there are many 
aspects of secular education that do 
in fact stimulate just that sort of en- 
gagement and responsibility stressed 
by Father Congar simply because 
p romey judgments and makin 
choices” is held to be a primary en 
of a secular liberal education. This 
is, as far as can be observed, not a 
major goal of American Catholic 
education. Rather, Catholic educa- 
tion appears commonly to ee 
on the implicit assumption that the 
ends of a properly Catholic training 
can be rat without this at all or at 
least very little of it. 

Our views are, admittedly, lim- 
ited to our personal observations. 
In drawing on our experience at a 
few secular colleges, and using them 
to illustrate our point, we are by 
no means unreservedly extolling 
these schools or what they repre- 
sent as, ultimately, superior to what 
a Catholic education has to offer. 
Ideally, Catholic education cannot 
be surpassed. But in fact the results 
of Catholic education in terms of 
the development of lay leaders, both 
academic and civic, is woefully dis- 
proportionate to the time, effort and 
money that has been expended in 
its development. There is no reason 
why, in the light of its own unique 
truth, Catholic education cannot 
profit from the experience and meth- 
ods of secular education. 
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The problem facing the Catholic 
educator is by no means simple. Not 
only must he operate on restricted 
budgets and curtailed staffs but hk 
must also face the task of insuri 
as a minimum goal, that his gradv 
ates do finish their education with 
their faith unimpaired. It would 
hardly do to produce students with 
a confused and perplexed sort o 
Catholicism however well trained in. 
tellectually they might be. 

Although the educator might re 
alize that virtually nothing about 
Catholicism is simple, neat, and 
capable of — reduced to handy 
propositions needing no further clar 
ification or insight, he also apparent- 
ly thinks that to throw the student 
into contemporary theological o 
philosophical disputes concerning 
the most central issues is perha 
more likely to harm than to h 
him. 

Similarly, the teacher himself oft 
en feels that he has no choice but 
to simplify and attempt to get over 
in a clear-cut fashion the gist of 
his subject matter. His reasons are 
varied: he has too many students 
who, he feels, would not profit from 
a greater complexity, too many who 
cannot be expected to do much 
more than assimilate an unclouded 
picture. So, too, he often believes 
that it is all but impossible to give 
the learner the fundamental points 
and all the attendant difficulties 
without, at the same time, weaker- 
ing in some way the fundamentsl 
points themselves. 

While it might be ideal, in 4 
course on natural theology, to read 
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(with proper permission) the rele- 
vant sections of Kant’s Critique of 
Pure Reason in order to see at first- 
hand how Kant sets about his at- 
tempt to demolish the traditional 
proofs, few if any teachers will as- 
sign it. After all, he will protest, 
Kant’s arguments are discussed in 
most good textbooks, few students 
would understand them, and of 
course there is a certain danger .. . 


Benevolent Paternalism? 


While it might be too harsh to 
say that Catholic students are 
‘spoon-fed” their religion and phi- 
lsophy, the great number of text- 
books prepared for “beginners” 
serves to confirm the accusation. 
In addition, administration con- 
tol of every phase of the student’s 
life is generally the rule: bed checks, 
newspaper censorship and control, 
student organizations under faculty 
discipline, etc. In short, the student 
an hardly make a move without 
continual direct supervision. 

All of this suggests one thing: the 
attitude toward the student is one 
of benevolent paternalism. He is 
taken to be little more than an im- 
mature adolescent and, accordingly, 
not to be trusted in matters of 
liscipline or perplexed in matters 
of the intellect or spirit. 

Contrast this with Yale, Harvard 
wd Bryn Mawr. First of all, com- 
paratively little reliance is placed 
m1 textbooks; primary sources are 
taken to be just that, and it is con- 
sidered axiomatic that the best way 
to understand a man is to read and 
personally wrestle with his thought. 
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Admittedly this is —_ going for 
a freshman in philosophy who may 


be asked to read selections from 
Plato, St. Thomas, and Hume but 
it bears fruit in the stimulation that 
comes from contact with a fine mind. 
Many will be confused but few will 
lose interest. 

It is interesting to record that 
when Father John Courtney Mur- 
ray, S.J., taught an introductory 
course on St. Thomas at Yale in 
1952 the basic work used was the 
Summa Theologica. This was per- 
fectly in the tradition of Yale Sat 
a far cry from the “manual” tradi- 
tion, albeit dressed up, of virtually 
all Catholic colleges. 

As a corollary to reading primary 
sources great stress is placed on 
critical papers and exams, forcing 
the student to defend or attack, or 
discuss in his own terms the point 
at issue. It is never enough to know 
what the book says. One must do 
this but one must also come to some 
sort of personal position concerning 
the subject matter. It is not uncom- 
mon for one to write from 100 to 
200 pages a year with this kind of 
approach—excellent training for in- 
tellectual work of any kind. The ab- 
sence of extensive writing, particu- 
larly of a critical sort, at most Cath- 
olic colleges and universities indi- 
cates very well a rather pronounced 
tendency in the direction of a cut- 
and-dried notion of what it means 
to learn something. 

A good part of the approach of 
the secular colleges mentioned stems 
obviously from a simple kind of 
relativism. While many teachers do 
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attempt to foster their own view- 
points and demand some kind of as- 
sent to this viewpoint, most take 
the position that a student is on his 
own and that, if he can state his 
case plausibly, he is entitled to any 
ome which seems adequate to 

im. Practically speaking, few teach- 
ers in secular colleges feel their 
position is just another viewpoint: 
to them it is true. But just the same 
they will uphold a theoretical rela- 
tivism. 

Naturally the Catholic school can- 
not imitate this in religion or phi- 
losophy. It can however recognize 
that the presentation of Catholic 
truth is not incompatible with a se- 
rious consideration of opposing posi- 
tions from other than a defensive 
point of view. And woe to that 
school whose graduates discover 
that neither Catholicism nor its op- 
ponents had been well presented; or 
worse, discover only from non- 
Catholic sources some hidden riches 
of their own faith. 


Student Life 


As for student life in the secular 
colleges mentioned, control is at a 
minimum. The student is treated as 
an adult whether he is in fact or 
not: he may, with few restrictions, 
say what he likes in his newspaper, 
organize any club he may aun, 
stay out as late as he wants and go 
to class or not as he so chooses. 
There are obvious objections to this 
and they are not to be underesti- 
mated. The students are often not 
very mature and the freedom is, on 
occasion, abused. Nevertheless, most 
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do respond to the challenge with 
an increased sense of the need of 
maturity and a reasonable self. 
reliance. 

One shouldn’t be too surprised if 
those Princeton students, who in- 
judiciously invited Alger Hiss to 
= would some day, through 

eir initiative and_ self-reliance, 
steal the march, for better or worse, 
on their Catholic contemporaries in 
academic, governmental or business 
affairs. 

The point here is not to extol un- 
ont this freedom but rather 
to call attention to one of the basic 
reasons why these schools have a 
status and influence not explicable 
solely in terms of good teachers or 
large endowments: they train their 
students to exercise personal initia-/ 
tive, responsibility and decision. If 
Catholic schools cannot go along all 
the way with these methods, they 
can go a good part of the —— 
least past misplaced paternalism, 
condescension and too firmly held 
reins. The difficulties confronting the 
Catholic educator, which we cited 
earlier, are real enough. Still, more 
faith in student potentialities would 
not be jorceremh 

If the training given by a Cath- 
olic school is dependent for its suc- 
cess upon strict control of student 
life and thought then there is ground 
for suspicion that the training is not 
adequate and that the teachers and 
administration know it. Surely the 
Catholic college which says, in ef 
fect: you are intellectually mediocre, 
you need our strict control to be 
mature and to keep your faith, and 
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it might be harmful if you were left 
to your own devices in your news- 
pers and student groups, cannot 
said to foster a spirit of engage- 
ment and re: nsiblity 

On a much deeper level, the 
problem raised here involves the 

nature of truth as understood 
by a Catholic. If truth is taken to 
be little more than a set of true 
propositions to which one must as- 
sent and not something to be per- 
sonally understood and appropriated, 
then a method of sheer indoctrina- 
tion is unquestionably valid. Teach 
the student what he must know and 
demand of him not discussion, in- 
terpretation or deep inner assent but 
simply the propositions returned as 
given, the talent securely buried 
away. 

By this manner of teaching the 
problem is not nearly so important 
as the answer, the difficulties not 
nearly so important as the simplici- 
ties. But the price to be paid for 
this attitude is that one runs the 
grave risk of blinding the students 
to the more subtle and often more 
serious problems. His answers will 
fit the problem only insofar as the 
problem conforms to his answer. 
Just what good are the arguments 
for papal infallibility apart from the 
more complex and difficult question 
of the nature of authority, philo- 
sophical, ecclesiastical and scrip- 
tural? Or the proofs for the existence 
of God apart from some understand- 
ing of the role of the proofs in a 
living assent to the reality of God? 

Without a profound apenas of 
the problem of religion as well as 
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the Catholic “answers” one is neither 
well equipped to introduce the un- 
believer to the Church nor to real- 
ly understand just what is at issue 
from his own standpoint, i.e., why 
the answers even matter. There is, 
it should be needless to say, small 
value in a speculative truth which 
is not a personal truth. Truth is 
truth whether one accepts it or not, 
but it makes a great deal of dif- 
ference how one responds to it. 
With rare exceptions the way to 
personal truth, no matter how ob- 
jective this truth may be, is through 
= effort, struggle and suf- 
ering. 


It is perhaps precisely because 
this has the way of most con- 
verts that their faith and religious 
understanding is often so much 
more vital than those raised and 
educated within the Church. But if 
the way to truth is difficult rather 
than easy it is necessary that prob- 
lems and answers be presented to 
students in such a way that they 
can never be deceived on this score. 
At least once in their lives they 
should be forced to think for them- 
selves and face up to the complexi- 
ties and depths of their religion. If 
the difference between a Catholic 
high school and a Catholic college 
is just a matter of more advanced 
subject matter and not qualitativel 
different, one can expect only a high 
school mentality. 

At a time when the applicants for 
Catholic colleges are beginning to 
exceed the openings available, there 
should be less and less reason why 
a college cannot choose those stu- 
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dents capable of profiting from an 
education which presents more of 
a challenge to them. There is too 
often a failure to recognize that 
students will rise to a challenge and 
a fuller demand on their personal 
and intellectual resources. Better 
that he should look upon college as 
a time of full development ad ex- 

rimentation than as a further de- 
ay in the process of establishing 
himself as an adult with the re- 
sponsibilities, freedoms and duties of 
an adult. 

It would not be out of place to 
suggest that there be more discus- 
sion of the place of authority within 
the Catholic college. Those teachers 
who make no distinction between 
their interpretations and the actual 
sources of religion and philosophy 
do the — possible disservice 
to Catholicism. A high-level debate 
similar to that which has taken place 
concerning the freedom allowable 
in journalistic and political matters 
would well be undertaken with re- 
gard to religion and philosophy. 
Eventually it would be up to the 
teacher to communicate to the stu- 
dent that his is an active role. 

As Father Congar notes: 


A true sense of responsibility is not 
consistent with an attitude of uncritical 
acceptance; passive obedience kills the 
psychological and moral roots of re- 
sponsibility. Authorities who are tempt- 
ed to abuse their power would do well 
to reflect on the way God acts; so 
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eat is His respect for our freedom 
at His own mastery gives way be 
fore it. 


There is always the danger, 
when one makes the point we have 
tried to express here, that what have 
been aaa by Father Louis Bouyer 
the “professional denouncers” wil 
seek a quick kill. No, we have not 
forgotten that secular education js 
“secular” nor that by virtue of its 
"apaggere of truth Catholicism does 

ve something quite definite to 
pass on. But this rather obvious re- 
joinder shouldn’t obscure a central 
point of Catholic dogma: that faith 
can never be a matter of human 
coercion. Coercion, however, comes 
in numerous forms, many a good 
deal more subtle than governmental 
edict. 

One might well ask if the general 
run of Catholic education, when not 
inspired by a desire to develop per- 
sonal insight and integrity, does not 
in fact simply indoctrinate in the 
bad sense of the word. One 
of the greatness of the Church lies 
in its power to develop the individ. 
ual within a dogmatic framework, 
not sacrificing one for the other. 
This is a difficult balance to main 
tain however steadily pursued. Yet 
a seeming failure to make the at 
tempt appears, to many Catholics 
educated in secular colleges, to be 
the mark of much Catholic higher 
education in America. 
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There is no conflict between 
the scientific disciplines and 
those of the humanities. Mod- 
em society urgently requires 


The Dilemma 
of Modern Education® 


Ae tegen it is important that 
each of us know how to make 
a living. But that is not the ultimate 
purpose of life itself. 

Far more important than making 
a living is living a life. As the man 
grows within himself, his company 
gains and society gains. It is that 
inner growth which must be the 
end sought. 

I believe that a liberal education 
fulfills this purpose more effectively 
than specialized training. Why? Be- 
cause the study of the humanities 
brings home the importance of 
creating a personal philosophy and 
trains us in the processes for achiev- 
ing that end. 

By personal philosophy I mean 
a scale of values which we our- 
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selves consciously establish for the 
control of our conduct, and a mo- 
tivation to which we respond. Mak- 
ing the most of life requires that 
each of us bring to the fullest de- 
velopment those talents with which 
he is endowed. 

This cannot be done without pur- 
poses and standards. We must by 
reflection and self-analysis assess our 
capabilities and consciously deter- 
mine how best to employ them. 


Whole Study of Man 


The establishment in one’s life 
of such a personal philosophy can 
scarcely be advanced by the pursuit 
of technology. What is involved here 
is the whole study of man. We ad- 
vance our own self-analysis and our 


*Reprinted from the Chicago Sun-Times, 211 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, IL, 


January 12, 1957. 
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own thinking about ourselves by 
— the similar processes of 
mind of those who have gone be- 
fore. Also we need a continuing and 
orderly interchange of ideas with 
those about us through which, as 
we explore their minds, we reassess 
our own thinking. 

This is not easy to achieve in 
modern life. The art of good con- 
versation, for example, is dying out. 
Businessmen in particular live their 
lives at too mad a pace for the reflec- 
tive processes to flourish. Even un- 
der such opportunities as persist, our 
habits inhibit a vigorous inter- 
change of thinking. 

We businessmen take few pauses 
during the day for subjects of gen- 
eral interest. We either grab a sand- 
wich at our desk or dash somewhere 
for lunch for the sole purpose of 
talking shop. 

Instead of dispersing into the 
community, we establish executive 
dining rooms where we always see 
the same people. Inbreeding, there- 
fore, is common in corporate man- 
agement. 

At home our wives fear the im- 
pact of general conversation at so- 
cial gatherings. They often resort to 
some form of group activity that 
will not disclose the general in- 
capacity for participating in stimu- 
lating conversation, Those who can 
talk are frustrated by those who 
refuse to listen. 

The only antidote to this is gen- 
eral education. If our complex mod- 
ern society is to retain any sem- 
blance of homogeneity, all men 
must continuously strive so to culti- 
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vate their minds and broaden their 
outlooks that we may have common 
und at the intellectual level for 

e interchange of ideas. 

The goal to be sought is the 
genuine liberation of the mind, the 
acquisition of that intellectual cour. 
age and flexibility which permits 
thought readily to adapt itself to 
all of the changing facets of life. 
This liberation of the mind is a 
lifetime job. It begins with ow 
earliest recorded impressions, and 
must go on as long as the mind 
continues to function. 

At least the man trained in tech- 
nical studies often has this ad- 
vantage over his liberal arts con- 
temporary. Frequently he himself 
recognizes the intellectual limitation 
of specialization. Upon graduation 
he may set out to widen and deepen 
his general understanding through 
adult education. 

On the other hand, the liberal 
arts graduate is often defeated by 
his own complacency. He feels that 
his job is done, that his education 
is completed, and that he can there- 
after relax. 

But since the world is changing 
each day, and since modern life 
presents new and startling problems 
continuously, the task of readying 
the mind to meet new challenges is 
never finished. 


The Truly Educated 


The truly educated man who lives 
worthily at no time permits mate- 
rial considerations to dominate his 
life. When serving a corporation he 
never forgets that there are values 
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which transcend tons of production 
and dollar volume of sales, He 
knows that the end of life is not the 
production of goods as such, but an 
effort to make it possible for more 
human beings to pursue the good 
life, as they conceive the good life 
to be. This is the lesson we must 
teach the world. 

I am eager not to be misunder- 
stood. When I attempt to highlight 
the scale of values that is to be 
found in a general education, as dis- 
tinguished from specialized training, 
I do not for a moment intend to 
suggest that there is conflict be- 
tween the engineering and scientific 
disciplines on the one hand and 
those of the humanities on the other. 

Quite the contrary. Modern so- 
ciety urgently requires both, and 
all that I contend for is the restora- 
tion of proper balance between the 
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two. There should be better balance 
in the choices made by industry 
when recruiting young men and 
women between those equipped 
with specialties and those chosen 
for the qualities bestowed by gen- 
eral education. si 

The specialist presently is king. 
The ball of fire of ‘the ws, Se res. 
hangs high in the sky. The skill that 
can be made immediately effective 
in the shop is the one most heavily 
sought by industry. For America’s 
magnificent effectiveness in the pro- 
duction and distribution of is 
a function of intense specialization. 

But the forging of unity and — 
mon purpose from such disparity o 
diate 4 function of breadth of 
mind which a general training can 
best provide. 

This is the dilemma of modern 
education. 


Failing the Teen-Ager 


There is a strong temptation for those who are concerned with young 
people to be content with patting them on the head, advising them to 
stay away from bad movies, and warning of the dangers of indecent dress. 
They can then breathe a sigh of relief and feel that they have done their 
job with the good and can now devote their time to worrying about the 
not-so-good. Such a course of action may not cause any of the good to 
lose their souls, but neither will it help them to develop anything near 
their potential abilities. If young people are expected to be discontented 
with mediocrity, they need something more than mediocre goals and 
ideals to devote themselves to.—Rev. Andrew M. Greeley in Topay, 


October, 1957. 
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The Task Before Us’ 


TuursTon N. Davis, S.J. 
Editor, AMERICA 


I WISH the times were ripe for me 
to come up here to Boston to 
talk to you about something more 
reassuring, more heart-warming, than 
the topic I have chosen. It would 
be more pleasant, I think you will 
agree, to discuss almost any other 
subject we might name than the 
one which, I feel sure, is tonight 
uppermost in your minds, as it is 
in mine. 

Yesterday, December 6, at 11:45 
A.M., down at Cape Canaveral, our 
globally publicized count-down, in- 
tended to clock a three-pound U.S. 
satellite into its orbit, ended in a 
burst of flame—a fire in whose light 
we could sorrowfully read the rude 


Never before have the Amer. 
ican people been confronted 
with so bristling an array of 
alternatives. The decisions 
that resolve these dilemmas 
will determine one of the 
greatest, or one of the direst, 
turning points in recorded 
history. 


letters that spell out an immense na- 
tional humiliation. Even over the 
thunder of that Florida explosion we 
could hear the mocking laughter of 
Khrushchev and the tittering of his 
minions all over Asia, Europe and 
the Middle East. 

In the light of that and other 
recent events, we have some ter- 
ribly serious decisions to make. 
Never before have the American 

ople been confronted with s0 
ristling an array of alternatives. The | 
decisions that resolve these dilem- 
mas will determine one of the 
greatest, or one of the di 
turning-points in recorded history. 
The forging of those decisions will 


*An address to the Clover Club of Boston, December 7, 1957. 
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summon up all the powers of our 
human freedom, all the reserves of 
humane culture, all the character, 
courage, intelligence and wisdom 
that lie untapped in the minds and 
souls of each of us. It is by de- 
cisions of this order that civilizations 
are made or broken. 

I suppose there must be eras of 
history wherein those who live out 
their days confront few or no enter- 
prises of great pith or moment. But 
there are other ages when all is 
won or lost in one fateful toss. Our 
age is among the latter. For of such 
a size is the staggering challenge 
that 1957 puts squarely up to you 
and me—people who now know 
clearly that we are never going to 
be able to speak again of “peace in 
our time.” 

I wish I could tell you that the 
gravest decision you will ever have 
to face will be whether to sell your 
house, whether to buy a second car, 
how to invest your money and where 
to send your sons and daughters 
to college. 

It would be of some comfort even 
to be able to stand here and tell 
you that the great decisions of your 
life lie within the tangled, but 
limited, scope of merely national 
and domestic problems: how to rec- 
oncile your Christian ideals of ascet- 
icism with the booming American 
economy of abundance; how to save 
your souls in a civilization dom- 
inated by Madison Avenue, our 
machine-like trend to conformism 
and the lurking perils of living in 
Suburbia; how to keep healthily 
“unadjusted” in an age of over- 
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adjusted Organization Men; or how 
to wipe out the blot of Little Rock 
and all that it signifies. 

In these matters alone there 
would be work enough to keep us 
all busy for the rest of the century. 
But as though all these real issues 
and problems were not enough, we 
are now faced with almost unbe- 
lievably complicated decisions as to 
how best to adapt ourselves and 
our national life so that we may be 
able to live with a minimum of 
fear in an age of what can only 
be described as apocalyptic pos- 
sibilities. 

The New Age 


Two new Red moons, circling our 
planet in untiring orbits—one of 
them (more than half a ton in 
weight) demonstrating that it is 
quite possible to sustain in outer 
space, at least for a time, the breath- 
ing and blood-circulation of a high- 
ly developed living organism—have 
burst upon a frightened but admir- 
ing world within the past eight 
weeks. No one seems yet quite sure 
what military ends these new 
achievements may serve; but who 
is foolish enough to imagine that, if 
they are not already adapted to the 
purposes of war, they cannot soon 
be made so? 

The age of atomic and nuclear 
power, the age of manned missiles 
and then of space travel itself, is 
born. Today it is only an infant. It 
is making its first toddling steps. As 
time goes on, fed by the awful arith- 
metic of ever-accelerated modern 
scientific progress, it will develop its 
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sinews, strengthen its gait and pull 
itself to more massive and dominant 
height. Today, I believe, we stand 
in the lowest foothills of what will 
soon be discovered to be a vast new 
scientific mountain range. 

Science and technology, which we 
had mistakenly thought the private 
domain of the Western world (and 
even more foolishly had dreamt was 
the almost exclusive possession of 
the United States), is apparently 
finding a new renaissance, an ebul- 
lient burst of new life and potency, 
in the East as well. Thirty years ago 
we said to each other that the Rus- 
sians weren’t able to fix a broken 
elevator without American engineer- 
ing help. Now we know better. 

Let’s put to the side the question 
of the military potentialities of these 
new earth-satellites. For the moment 
let’s forget the almost unimaginable 
propaganda effects which the Sput- 
niks have worked in the so-called 
uncommitted areas of our shrunken 
world. (These effects, incidentally, 
can scarcely be exaggerated.) These 
two questions require their own de- 
cisions, and experts, we ardently 
hope, will be wrestling with them 
for some time to come. 


The Decision Confronting Us 


The decision for us to make is 
this: How does a nation react when 
its lot is suddenly to be pitted 
against another super-power—a pow- 
er that is zestful, dynamic, over- 
weening and charged with latent 
energies that come spewing forth 
from long-dammed-up potentialities? 
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Soviet Russia is now seen to have 
the wherewithal to release, in the 
fields of science and technology, « 
genius and a manpower which we 
may not be able to rival, let alone 
overtake. Read if you will the new 
U.S. Office of Education report, 
Education in the USSR. High-school 
graduates in Russia have taken five 
years of physics and biology, fou 
years of chemistry, ten years of 
mathematics and one year of astron- 
omy—and a lot of tough foreign 
language courses, too. All this in the 
ten-year schooling that leads t 
graduation from high school. Soviet 
Russia graduated 80,000 engineers 
last summer. Today we are pro- 
ducing only 30,000 a year. And 
we can only guess at how badly of 
we would be on a comparative basis, 
if we could foresee what tech 
nological manpower they now have 
in their educational “pipelines.” 

In an immense spurt of scientific 
activity such as we are now wit 
nessing in the Soviet Union, Russia 
may, in one of those unpredictable 
forward rushes of history, sudden- 
ly make some gigantic breakthrough, 
sprinting from feudal backwardness 
into the very vanguard of world 
scientific and technological produc 
tivity. 

Moreover, these immense strides 
seem about to be taken within the 
fantastic framework of what one 
brilliant commentator has _ recently 
named “a stone-age . . . political 
structure.” Surely, this is a com 
bination calculated to give even the 
most hopeful and optimistic of us a 
chill of fener. As reporter Harrison 
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E. Salisbury put it November 10 
in the New York Times: 


It is a little like seeing a 300-horse- 
power automobile speed down a crowd- 
ed highway while three men in the 
front seat fight for the wheel, and two 
in the rear seat poise ready to plunge 
a dagger into the back of the man who 
wins the front-seat struggle. 


Such, gentlemen, is the baleful in- 
ternational background against which 
we must live out our lives, and 
against which our momentous per- 
sonal and national decisions must be 
constructed. 


Personal Responsibility 


I say decisions, because no single 
one of us can afford to stand aside 
from these issues. If perhaps, until 
now, we have dreamed that the 
problems facing Nato, Seato and 
the United Nations were no affair 
of ours, we need to take another 
look at the snarled situation that 
now confronts us, not only as a peo- 
ple, but as individual citizens. This 
is our fight, yours and mine, and 
it bites deeply into the private lives 
of each one of us. 

It is, moreover, a battle that will 
not weaken in intensity as months 
and years go on. I wager that we 
have felt only the first shock of the 
Sputniks, and that as time rolls on, 
we shall begin to realize in greater 
scope and sharper perspective the 
awesome realities that confront us 
and our children. Life will involve 
personal decision after personal de- 
cision. How am I to adjust to the 
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sudden violent quest our nation will 
now make for a road back to world 
technological leadership? How much 
privation will be po of me—how 
much privation can I endure—in the 
interests of national security? How 
much heavier a tax load am I will- 
ing and even eager to sustain in the 
name of Western freedom? To what 
extent may I and my children have 
to reshape all our plans to fit in 
with the intense effort our nation 
will be —s for a decade—or a 
century—in order simply to be able 
to compete in the single-minded 
technological race the Russians will 
be running? 


National Responsibility 


As a nation, we have decisions 
to make, too. Perhaps we have never 
faced greater ones. Should we re- 
align our whole economy to the de- 
mands of this contest for power and 
international prestige? Should we 
pull apart our entire educational 
system and put it back together 
again in such a way that everythin 
in the curriculum is geared aul 
the conquest of space? Should we 
rid ourselves of the inter-service 
rivalries that have apparently helped 
to slow us down, and create a new 
Department of Science and Tech- 
nology, with its own Secretary on 
the President’s Cabinet and with 
full power to coordinate all our sci- 
entific efforts in the national in- 
terest? Ought we strip down our 
industries to the cruel demands of a 
hot “cold war,” root out superflui- 
ties, cut drastically into our con- 
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sumer products and gird the nation 
for a long-term battle which may, 
possibly, if we persevere under its 
demanding regimen, bring us to 
equal or surpass the Russians in the 
struggle to conquer space, reach 
Saturn and even round the nearest 
galaxy? 

These questions, these almost ab- 
surd questions, questions we never 
thought would be faced except per- 
haps by our remote progeny in some 
Never-Never land of the future— 
these are now our decisions, to be 
made in the minds and hearts and 
voting booths of 1957 and 1958. 

What do we want to be? What 
do we want to do with the talent 
and riches and genius that are 
America? As we confront these 
oe and attempt to answer 

em, we realize that we are not so 
free today as we were even two 
months ago. Recent events have 
considerably narrowed down the 
field of practical and feasible na- 
tional choices. 


Demands of Defense 


First of all, as every single one 
of us would immediately assert, we 
have to defend our country and the 
free world. This, in the warlike 
temper of our times, means we must 
do everything necessary to keep 
from being outdistanced in the 
double race of armaments and prop- 
aganda. This effort will demand 
sacrifice, dedication, imagination and 
loads of hard work. 

In order to spell out the exact 
steps, schedules, agencies, programs 
and institutions into which we are 
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to pour our dedicated and imagina- 
tive and selfless efforts, we must 
make decisions. Moreover, we must 
come to those decisions soon, and 
yet not make them rashly or with 
hysteria. 

We shall have to make a fresh 
appraisal of basic research in sci- 
ence; learn to have greater respect 
for the lonely scholar; stop measur- 
ing the worth of knowledge by 
quick results; encourage scientific 
talent; revise radically the over- 
worked “life-adjustment” emphases 
of our school curricula; improve 
high-school mathematics and college 
science programs; intensify gradu- 
ate work; take a new sight on the 
purpose and meaning of the Ph.D. 
degree; upgrade faculty salaries, 
study and restudy manpower needs 
and reservoirs; make use of talent 
when it is developed; eliminate waste 
motions, and cut out destructive, 
confusing rivalries; in a word, come 
alive to the perils of our present 
position vis-a-vis the Russians, and, 
if possible, sprint ahead of them 
into outer space. 

And all this must be done with- 
out surrendering those humane 
values—literary, artistic, spiritual, re- 
ligious—that alone will make our 
civilization worth saving from the 
onrushing tide of a brutal world 
socialism. 

Gentlemen, our lives are cast in a 
fateful time. Listen while I tell you 
how a_ distinguished Protestant 
theologian looks upon our day and 
its besetting evils. He wrote this 
analysis in the November 28 issue of 
Christianity and Crisis: 
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One may fear that twenty years from 
now something like this may prove to 
be true: Two giants in the world— 
Russia and the United States—have de- 
voted their resources to this mad rate. 
They have both survived, but they 
have both forgotten the purposes of 
survival. They have become more and 
more alike, with cultures dominated by 
the same technology, and the minds 
and spirits of their people have been 
greatly narrowed and impoverished. A 
few smaller nations that were not 
blessed with such wealth and power 
have been able to preserve elements of 
a humane culture; but these elements 
are as hard to find in one as in the 
other of the giants ( Russia and the US). 


However, let us not be cast down 
or overwhelmed by the immensity 
of the problems we face. The very 
bigness of the issues of our era 
should goad us to almost super- 
human courage and determination. 
In this war we all count. 

Each prayer, each thought, each 
act, each decision; every hour of 
study, every worthwhile book read, 
every problem solved; every positive 
step we take to remedy injustice; 
every tugging divine grace we re- 
spond to; every generous impulse 
we embrace and follow; every nag- 
ging temptation to despair that we 
overwhelm with fresh decision—all 
these will count and count heavily 
in the sort of collective national and 
free-world response that we must 
make to the Soviet threat. 

We must be resolved, therefore, 
to live such ardent Christian lives 
as we have never before dreamed 
we were equal to. With the deep 
empowerment of grace, we must re- 
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solve to pray, to study and to work 
as no people ever did before, in or- 
der to measure up to this scientific 
challenge, while preserving and 
even deepening our rich culture and 
our free traditions. 


The Practical Choices 


In such a spirit and with such 
resolves, we must move on to the 
practical decision-making that is the 
order of the day. I propose that 
this nation ought soon decide to 
adopt the realistic plan announced 
on November 11 by Dr. Isidor I. 
Rabi, chairman of the President’s 
Science Advisory Committee. Dr. 
Rabi calls for a $500.00 scholarship 
for every high school senior passing 
(with a B or a B plus) a mathematics 
test prepared by some competent, 
independent educational agency; he 
further proposes a second $500.00 
scholarship for every college fresh- 
man who passes (with the same 
grades) a calculus test at the end 
of his freshman year. This isn’t 
much, but it is a start—a good start 
along the road to an improved cur- 
riculum and a firmer foundation for 
scientific studies. 

Secondly, as will appear in legis- 
lation now being prepared for Con- 
gress, I propose that there be creat- 
ed a new Executive Department, 
headed by a Secretary of Cabinet 
status. This Department might bear 
the name of Science and Tech- 
nology. It should be staffed by both 
scientists and non-scientists. Further- 
more, the armed services should 
come to this Department with their 
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needs and problems, and it would 
be the responsibility of this Execu- 
tive Department to see that those 
needs are supplied as economically 
and as expeditiously as possible. 
Thus the whole disarray of present 
inter-service rivalries could be elim- 
inated. A “czar”—either a single per- 
son or a commission—working under 
the authority of the President of 
the United States—should run this 
department and all its projects with 

owers much broader and better de- 

ned than those which have been 
given to M. I. T. President James R. 
Killian, Jr. 

Finally, as a learned primer in 
the vast and turbulent field of de- 
cision-making for both the military 
and the world-political aspects of 
our present dilemmas, compulsory 
reading for every Congressman and 
for every citizen is a book filled with 
tough-minded and realistic and pru- 
dential thinking—Henry A. Kissin- 
ger’s Nuclear Weapons and Foreign 
Policy (Harper, 1957). 

And so we come to a conclusion. 

We have no idea, gentlemen of 
Boston, how things are going to go. 
All we can say for sure is that the 
road will not be smooth nor the 
choices easy to make. 

The whole nation—you, I, every- 
one in it—has a tremendous respon- 
sibility to measure up to the de- 
mands of our age. Many of these de- 
mands are apparently contradictory 
in the pressures and urgencies they 
will lay upon us. We must tighten 
the reins of Government, but we 
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must remain a free society; we must 
build up our scientific manpower, 
yet we have to counterbalance this 
with a greater emphasis on the hu. 
manities; we must continue to help 
the world meet the Communist 
menace with even greater and more 
generous economic assistance pro- 
grams—and yet we shall be obliged 
to build up our military arsenal at 
home and overseas; we must k 
a free economy and yet control in- 
flation and probably raise taxes; we 
must be grimly prepared to fight, 
and yet must show the world that 
we are the ones who love and cher- 
ish peace; we must live teetering 
on the naked knife-edge of terror- 
= maintain our love of beauty and 
umanity and truth and justice for 
all. We must be prepared to die in 
order to defend our rights to live 
as decent men, and the rights of 
others to live so too. 

And all these great dilemmas must 
all be faced soon. They demand de- 
cisions now, in these waning weeks 
of 1957 and in the first months of 
the coming year. For what we de- 
cide on now-—such is the course 
which, for better or worse, we shall 
have to travel. 

May the good God help us to 
choose wisely, and give us the 
strength to live with our decisions 
down through the stormy uncharted 
days that lie before us. Without His 
Hand to guide us, we are lost. But 
we are not lost, because that Hand 
holds us and all human history in 


its grasp. 
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Too often Catholic literary 
criticism springs from a puri- 
tanical fear of accepting man 
for what he is—a rational ani- 
mal struggling to attain eter- 
nal destiny in spite of evil. 


The Catholic Writer’ 


IS sometimes felt that ines- 
capable tension and conflict must 
exist between Catholicism, with its 
concern for the preservation of 
truth and morality, and literature, 
with its equally passionate concern 
for the untrammelled expression of 
the workings of the imagination, and 
its exploration of the recesses of 
the wayward human heart. This 
tension, however, is more imaginary 
than real, for in point of historical 
fact the Church has always been 
the patron of the creative artist. 
Catholics in all ages have succeeded 
brilliantly as writers without having 
to abandon or compromise with 
their faith. 


Rev. THomas Haron, B.A., 
St. Patrick's College 
Cavan, Ireland 


Of late, however, the Catholic 
writer and the Catholic theologian 
have drifted somewhat apart, and 
eye each other with good-natured 
tolerance, mutual suspicion, or 
downright distrust as the mood 
takes them. The result is that the 
writer a la mode who is a Catholic 
is accepted with misgivings by some 
of his co-religionists, and the Catho- 
lic theologian is sometimes made to 
appear a Philistine in the eyes of the 
literary world. 

It is high time that some rap- 
prochement was effected in this 
mutually harmful, and largely un- 
real, situation. If Dante could work 
within the same framework as St. 


*Reprinted from Christus Rex, St. Patrick’s College, Maynooth, Ireland, October, 1957. 
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Thomas the modern writer should 
not feel cramped for space in 
present-day Catholicism. 


The World of the Writer 


While it is true that Catholics are 
in the forefront of imaginative 
writers in many countries—Waugh 
and Greene in England, Mauriac in 
France, Coccioli and Lisi in Italy, 
Undset in Norway, Gironella in 
Spain—it is equally true that what 
sometimes passes muster as Catholic 
writing fails quite dismally to have 
itself recognized as literature. In 
America, for instance, where Cath- 
olic literary standards are not high, 
the thirty-three odd million Catho- 
lics have failed to produce a signifi- 
cant corpus of Catholic writing, 
despite many brave efforts to do so. 
The last decade has brought an 
improvement, but it is still unfor- 
tunately true that lapsed Catholics 
like Katherine Anne Porter, James 
T. Farrell and John O’Hara still 
outwrite and outshine their more 
orthodox brethren, like Paul Horgan 
and J. F. Powers. 

Catholics in England have made 
a mark on fiction quite out of pro- 
portion to their numerical strength, 
but this has largely been due to 
the exertion of convert writers. In 
France Mauriac maintains his perch 
over the literary scene, but some 
think he has been losing his hold 
ever since his so-called conversion 
in 1928. Ireland’s greatest novelist 
in the present century, James Joyce, 
died in exile from his country and 
his Church. 

All of which poses the problem: 
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is it possible to be a successful 
modern writer and remain a mem- 
ber of the Catholic Church? Many 
have succeeded in being both, but 
likewise many have left the fold, 
driven out, no doubt, by inner ten- 
sions which they failed to resolve, 
but which could, perhaps, have been 
resolved by a more sympathetic at- 
titude on the part of the Church, 
without abandoning principle. The 
writer is often the one sheep in a 
hundred, unique because of his 
talents, his creative urge, and fer- 
tile imagination; he is often be- 
wildered and lost in the desert of 
his own imaginings. He can never 
be ignored, for writers are the yeast 
of society; it is the duty of the 
Church not to abandon him but to 
seek him out and to save him, She 
can only do so by a real under. 
standing of his problems, his com- 
pulsions, and of the literary climate 
in which he is trying to operate. 

A writer is very much the _ 
uct of the age in which he lives. 
He is inevitably influenced by the 
prevailing literary fashion—Marxism, 
Freudianism, scientific humanism, 
existentialism. In the 30’s the fash- 
ionable color was pink or red, 
donned by writers with great eager- 
ness: Barbusse, Gide, Malraux, Si- 
lone, Koestler, Brecht, Steinbeck, 
Spender, Auden, and Isherwood. 
Nowadays, however, communism 
has lost its intellectual lustre; doubt, 
and despair, though still fashion- 
able, have worn pretty thin; sex, 
sadism and slaughter have been al- 
most exhausted, and in the void 
which modern fiction has created for 
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itself through its abandonment of 
absolute standards in belief and be- 
havior, there seems an assured place 
for the Catholic writer provided 
that he is articulate enough to be 
heard in the Babel of voices that 
are trying to shout one another 
down in the literary world. 

It is against that background and 
in that world-wide context that I 
wish to place the Catholic writer 
irrespective of the country to which 
he may happen to belong, for he 
is by his very name a citizen of the 
world, of the civitas Dei, and his 
voice may be destined to reach to 
the ends of the earth. His knowl- 
edge of the precise status and cap- 
abilities of fallen, but redeemed, hu- 
manity should deepen his insights 
into character, and render his artis- 
tic vision steady and whole. In 
translating his vision into words he 
is working the same vein as the 
moral theologian—fallen but re- 
deemed humanity—so his treatment 
of evil will naturally be of interest 
to priests. 


The Portrayal of Evil 


The right to portray evil is, of 
course, one of the freedoms insisted 
upon by creative writers. Graham 
Greene says that a novelist must be 
free to write from the point of view 
of the black squares on a chess- 
board as well as the white. Mauriac 
claims that he is a metaphysician 
working in the concrete and sees 
his vocation as an attempt to render 
the Catholic universe of evil per- 
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ceptible to the sense of sight, touch 
and smell. Donat O’Donnell testi- 
fies to his success thus: “The pagan, 
D. H. Lawrence, who made a cult 
of sex and sun, never evoked them 
with anything like the dangerous 
power of the Christian Mauriac.” 
Greene makes the world of seedi- 
ness, sex, and sin so palpable that 
many shake their heads and wonder. 
If this shall be done in the Greene 
wood of Catholicism, just where will 
the portrayal of evil stop in the dry 
wood of agnosticism? Indeed Cath- 
olic writers in the realist school 
have been frequently stigmatized by 
their fellow-Catholic critics as the 
enemy within the gate; they have 
been accused of poisoning the wells, 
scribbling on church walls, prosti- 
tuting their talent and selling out 
to Beelzebub. 

Such criticism springs largely 
from a failure to understand the 
role of the novelist in the modern 
world, and from a puritanical fear 
of accepting man for what he is— 
a rational animal, struggling to at- 
tain an eternal destiny in spite of 
the attentions of the world, the 
flesh and the devil. 

The German hierarchy in their 
well-known pastoral letter of Octo- 
ber, 1955 on Contemporary Catholic 
Literature’ voiced the sentiment that 


we must be grateful to Catholic writers 
for not presenting a naive, sentimental, 
primitive and thus untrue dream-pic- 
ture of man’s existence, his striving and 
straining, his failures and successes, but 
for rather endeavoring to reproduce 
reality. 


1See the CatrHoric Minn, February, 1956, pp. 117-20. 
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Quoting with approval Cardinal 
Newman’s statement that to try and 
compile a literature about sinners 
without mentioning sins is a con- 
tradiction in terms, they go on: 


We are not blind to the fact that to 
call things by their real name and thus 
not to gloss over the evil that is part 
and parcel of the world can be of great 
value not only to literature but also for 
the spiritual concerns of our time. Lit- 
erature of this nature generates emo- 
tions capable of producing an unques- 
tionably salutary effect. 


The pastoral concedes that Cath- 
olic literature in showing a prefer- 
ence for the darker sides of human 
life is merely conforming in large 
measure to contemporary literature 
as a whole, and welcomes it as 
providing a salutary diagnosis of 
our times. It even goes so far as to 
speak of an appointed task, an obli- 
gation, to formulate such a diag- 
nosis, and says that Catholic au- 
thors need not feel restricted in 
their freedom by middle-class pre- 
judices. 

This pastoral provides a liberal 
charter for Catholic writing and 
gives the lie to the common enough 
charge that our writers are com- 
mitted to propaganda or piosity. It 
should also help to clear the sanc- 
timonious haze off the glasses of 
myopic critics who have unwitting- 
ly condemned Catholic writing to 
a ghetto existence in the past. 

The pastoral, however, is not to 
be regarded simply as a green light 
allowing Catholic writers to career 
along the same primrose path as 
their agnostic colleagues, It is a 
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een arrow, rather than a green 
light, with the red still very de- 
finitely on. A Catholic wishing to 
adhere to reality in his writing will 
instinctively observe certain funda- 
mental truths of Catholic reality. 
The dictates of the moral law will 
for him retain their unchanging 
validity. He will not make sin ap- 
pear inevitable, or temptation in- 
surmountable, nor will he deliber- 
ately blur the line between virtue 
and vice. Above all, one expects 
in the Catholic writer an abiding 
love of truth, a filial devotion to 
its custodian, the Church, and a 
comprehensive knowledge of her 
dogmatic and moral teachings. 

Occasionally it is only too ap- 
parent that a Catholic writer’s artis- 
tic sense is developed out of all 
proportion to his religious sense. Yet 
although his knowledge of the faith 
is of the penny catechism variety 
he insists on introducing religious 
themes and moral problems _ into 
his writing. When fiction enters the 
domain of moral theology, priests 
are sometimes introduced to undo 
the Gordian or Freudian knots into 
which characters have got them- 
selves tied up. It is to be regretted 
that some Catholic writers are guilty 
of literary sins in tendering dud 
checks signed by priest characters, 
as a solution of moral problems. 
Or, to use a more biblical metaphor, 
the trouble with convert writers is 
that they sometimes pour the new 
wine of Catholicism into old bot- 
tles from which the dregs of Jan- 
senism or some other -ism have 
not been fully drained. The result 
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may be very stimulating to modern 
tastes but it is not a genuine product 
of the True Vine. 

Writers like the German theo- 
logian, Karl Rahner, S.J. and phi- 
losopher Dietrich von Hildebrand, 
now domiciled at Fordham Univer- 
sity, have done useful work in ex- 
posing the literary counterfeits of 
true morality, and in linking them 
unerringly with the new situation 
ethics, castigated by our present 
es Father in an allocution to the 
Federation Mondiale des Jeunesses 
Feminines Catholiques (L’Osserva- 
tore Romano, April, 19, 1952). No 
one should object to a Catholic 
writing from the point of view of 
the black squares as well as the 
white. But the moral theologian 
quite rightly objects when such a 
writer tries to urge that black is 
white, and he does precisely this 
when he holds up the sinner as an 
unwitting victim of circumstances, 
an object worthy of pity and even 
admiration in this life, and of 
canonization in the next without any 
of the usual indications of repen- 
tance and amendment. 

We hear a lot recently about the 
disappearance of the hero from fic- 
tion. What has happened in some 
cases is that the hero and _ villain 
have exchanged roles. The sinner 
is no longer the villain, but the 
hero; his sin is invested with a new 
mystique, and the virtuous man, 
rigged-up as a spineless, unlovable 
creature, is forced into the role of 
villain, The publican is brought up 
front in the temple and taught to 
say: “O God, I know you love me 


because I am a sinner and that you 
will save me in spite of my wicked 
self.” The virtuous man is labelled 
“pharisee” and forced to take a back 
seat. Such investing of the sinner 
with a halo (which has been aptly 
styled “sin mysticism”) tends to play 
down the intrinsic ugliness of sin, 
and is only one of those inverted 
values, spoken of by Gabriel Marcel, 
which a contemporary literary elite 
—an international elite too—is rapid- ~ 
ly tending to adopt for its own. As 
Marcel says: “one would be judged 
a bsg poms. person’ in such 
circles if one persisted in pointing 
out that theft, in itself, is a repre- 
hensible act.” 
The excessive emphasis on the 
uniqueness of the individual’s ac- 
tions which has become accepted 
literary fashion, tends to blur the 


‘traditional concepts of virtue and 


guilt, and to call into question the 
very existence of an objective and 
unchangeable moral code. The 
Catholic writer’s insights into cor- 
rupt human nature will be all the 
deeper if he re-affirms the existence 
of this code in artistically acceptable 
terms. These are some of the mat- 
ters which are of vital interest to 
theologian and writer alike and 
they “hould be discussed in a com- 
mon forum and in a common lan- 
guage: too frequently the theolo- 
gian views literature from a too 
severely moral point of view, and 
the writer’s standpoint is exclusive- 
ly artistic, as if art was an end in 
itself, unrelated to more ultimate 
values. 


The present Pope, in his address 
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to book critics last year, said that 
criticism should be based on the 
norms of truth and morality, with- 
out, however, confining itself to 
the moral aspect, but taking into 
account the scientific, the literary 
and the artistic qualities as well. 
Thoroughness in critics, he said, not 
only strengthens their authority with 
the public, but contributes a praise- 
worthy addition to culture, in line 
with the perennial tradition of the 
Church, always ready to assimilate 
the development of thought and ex- 
pression. The heights or the depths 
reached by literature, especially 
that of the present day, depends 
largely on the clear judgment, the 
moral integrity, and the intellectual 
strength of the critics. 

Nobody could doubt the moral 
integrity of the majority of Catho- 
lic literary critics, but their intel- 
lectual strength is sometimes wide 
open to question. The trouble with 
their criticism is that it is too full 
of the atmospherics of moral indig- 
nation. It fails to take account of 
literary and artistic requirements. 
There is no shortage, dear knows, of 
critics in Ireland, but too much of 
the criticism is negative, opaque, 
ill-informed and insular. 

A first requirement here is a 
corpus of lively, well-written criti- 
cism, not stridently Catholic, but 
rooted in the conviction that_ the 
net of Catholicism is ample enough 
to hold even the queerest literary 
fish. Only thus will we build up a 
mature reading public, “a body of 
Catholic readers,” as a recent con- 
tributor to America put it, “who are 
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equipped to recognize something in 
fiction besides paange that be 
consider obscene.” It is a mistaken 
belief of some Catholics that be- 
cause they possess the truth, as they 
put it, they are in a position to sit 
in judgment on any work of art. 
The literary results of such a mis- 
conception resemble a_ schoolboy’s 
marginal scribblings on the Odes 
of Horace. 

A word on book-reviewing seems 
called for, seeing that the race of 
book-worms has all but perished 
and the review-worms threaten to 
hold its place. The difficulties of 
objective book-reviewing in a coun- 
try as small as Ireland, where 
everybody knows everybody else, 
are apparent. Nevertheless there 
should be no evasion of critical re- 
sponsibilities, no literary log-rolling. 
If a spiritual writer inflicts a book 
on us that can put us to sleep in a 


small dose of 2 to 3 pages, we | 


should discourage him. If a novelist 
hauls in a priest or a moral problem 
to an otherwise mediocre story we 
should not prophesy that he is a 
coming Catholic novelist. 


The Future of Catholic Writing 


There are several reasons for 
thinking that the future of Catholic 
writing is bright: the rapid increase 
in the Catholic world population, 
the improvement in Catholic intel- 
lectual and social standards, the 
growing literacy of the Catholic 
press, the increase of leisure among 
Catholics, the interest in thin 
Catholic evinced by non-Catholics. 
Our immediate needs can be re- 
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duced to two: 1) more and better 
Catholic writers, 2) more Catholic 
readers. 

The comparative scarcity of Cath- 
olic writers is mainly due to lack 
of talent, lack of encouragement, in 
particular, lack of material induce- 
ments. Talent cannot be forced, but 
it might be induced along Catholic 
lines if we had something here like 
the workshops in Catholic creative 
writing which are a feature of some 
American universities. What encour- 
agement Catholic writers in this 
country get comes almost entirely 
from American priests, nuns, and 
University professors. 

We need above all to encourage 
young writers. The English Car- 
melites, in their recently established 
Aylesfod Review, suggesting that too 
many of us are spellbound by the 
‘big names” of certain Catholic 
writers who have been unduly 
publicized, made it editorial policy 
not to seek articles from writers 
whose praise is already in all the 
churches, but to discover instead 
new writers of merit. It is a policy 
which young writers would like to 
see adopted by more Catholic pub- 
lishers, who are not notorious for 
taking commercial risks. 

How are we to produce better 
writers? Largely, by bringing great 
themes into writing. The tendency 
nowadays it to worship form at all 
costs, irrespective of the poverty of 
the underlying ideas, Even Catholic 
writers show any amount of artistry, 
any amount of imaginative power, 
but no corresponding depth in their 
knowledge of their faith. In conse- 
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quence truly great themes based on 
sin, grace, redemption, reparation, 
are inartistically handled or left 
completely unexplored. Archbishop , , 
Montini, addressing the Third Na- 
tional Congress of Italian Writers 
last September, said: “Art must be 
a passionate search for ways of 
translating the invisible into the 
visible. Literature is a living thing 
and will survive only if it is vitalized 
by great ideas.” 

Irish writers will doubtless con- 
tinue to be wild geese of the pen, 
flocking to England, America and 
further afield in search of the ex- 
perience, the audience, and the en- 
couragement on which writers 
thrive. In their literary diaspora 
they bring with them eniling 
that can vitalize and ennoble their 
art—the living faith. It is for us 

riests to give it to them in all its 
ludinem, and beauty, and traditional 
splendor. It may be that in the last 
century our apostolate to the work- 
ing man has tended to overshadow 
our apostolate to the intellectual, 
and cultural standards have suffered 
all round accordingly. 

The writer should find in theology 
an obvious principle of integration 
for his work. Amold Lunn, writing 
of The Power and the Glory, de- 
scribed it as the greatest contribu- 
tion to Catholic apologetics that has 
as yet appeared in fiction form. (We 
must not try to tum the fiction 
writer into an apologist. Still it is 
significant that this novel is Greene’s 
nearest approach to a work of art.) 

A reviewer in The New York 
Times Book Review (Jan. 22, 1956) 
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said of a new Italian novel, L’Uc- 
cello nella Cupola (The Bird in the 
Dome) by Marco Pompilio: “The 
intricate complications of the case 
are the ancient ones which the 
Catholic Church has catalogued and 
defined centuries ago but which 
secular writers seem to be discover- 
ing only now. Only a gifted writer 
like Pompilio could transform the 
dreary, low-Latin tomes into a 
credible human story.” 

Our second need is for a wider 
and more discerning reading public. 
We could learn much about the en- 
couragement of Catholic reading 
from the. Thomas More Association 
in Chicago for whom their President, 
Dan Herr (that lively columnist of 
Books on Trial) testifies that “if our 
reading audience keeps growing it 
may soon outdistance the writers, 
and we will be treated to the un- 
happy spectacle of readers all ready 
to read and finding a fairly bare 
literary cupboard.” 

What of the future in Ireland? 
Just as union with Western Europe 
in a free trade area is being urged 
as a solution to our present eco- 
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nomic difficulties, so to merge cul- 
turally with this area might provide 
a very beneficial blood-transfusion 
from old Catholic bodies like Spain, 
France and Italy. At any rate cul- 
tural insularity is no longer feasible 
in the modern world. The Pope 
speaking recently to newly-ordained 
Spanish priests urged them to foster 


a “higher grade of generous Catho- ||! 


licity, a Catholic spirit that is cap- 
able of surpassing itself to reach 
others better without prejudice to- 
ward anyone.” He reminded them 
that “Spain although placed in a 
corner of this old Europe is con- 
scious that today already the trum- 
pets are sounding in a world that 
must throw down the cracked walls 
of puny particularism . . .” 

To apply this to Ireland let me 
borrow the eloquent words of a 
great Irishman: “Ireland awaits her 
Goethe who will one day arise to 
teach her that, while a strong na- 
tion has herself for center, she 
has the universe for circumference. 
My only counsel to Ireland is that 
to become deeply Irish she must 
become European.” 


The Current Danger 


In the United States, the greatest danger we face as a living, positive 
society is that the basic alignment of values will be lost sight of—that 
material things will become ends in themselves instead of tools for obtain- 
ing higher perfection. Creatures and things are made for man’s use, not 
his adoration. He should control them, not they him.—James T. O’Connell, 


Under Secretary of Labor. 
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THE MONTH’S EDITORIAL 





In the end the only reward 
that is decisive is the final 
one, and the only possible 
approach that a human can 
take towards God, the Fa- 
ther, is that of a child with 
all the abandonment, confi- 
dence and trust of a child. 


Cockle and Wheat 


The CaTHOLIC MESSENGER® 
Davenport, Iowa 


OXw OF the major challenges to the faith of a good many Catholics, 
according to pastoral clergy, is the apparent material prosperity of 
those who do not practice any religion or practice their religion in only 
a lukewarm fashion, coupled with the material adversity that so often 
seems to befall the “good and devout” Catholic. 

Obviously it is a mistake for any Catholic to expect material reward 
for religious fidelity. This Calvinistic notion of religion reflects a basic 
weakness in the faith of those who cling to it, a serious deficiency in their 
religious understanding and spiritual formation. 

But simply to note this weakness and deficiency does not furnish much 
help or guidance to Catholics who would like, if they could, to meet 
this challenge to their faith, meet it and overcome it. Perhaps such Cath- 
olics had little or no formal Catholic education. Perhaps they received 
such education but it failed to come to grips with this nettlesome prob- 
lem. 


*December 26, 1957. 
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Whatever the cause, the fact remains that a challenge to the Faith 
exists in a great many well-disposed Catholics. What can we do to put 
this apparent paradox in its authentic Christian perspective? 

It seems to us that an understanding of what is meant by the “Provi- 
dence of God” is fundamental. Most instructive here is a pastoral letter 
written by the late Cardinal Suhard, the archbishop of Paris, who de- 
clared that “we can abandon ourselves to Divine Providence with con- 
fidence, if we serve it with courage.” 

Though he does not minimize the difficulties to which faith in Divine 
Providence is subjected in the “thick darkness” of our age, Cardinal 
Suhard asserts that “God did not create the world in order to abandon 
it to itself, as though the world could continue to exist without Him.” 

God’s action in the world, says the cardinal, is a “secret” one. It is 
“invisible” and it “manifests itself in the ordinary course of events.” 
Therefore, it does not exclude the possibility of evil. His action permits 
evil to. exist and to grow, certain that the last word rests with Him and 
that He can draw good out of evil itself. 

“After all,” writes Cardinal Suhard, “evil will never triumph as much 
as it triumphed on Good Friday, on top of Golgatha when the crucified 
Christ succumbed. It was the worst catastrophe of all . . . and yet re- 
demption was fulfilled through this catastrophe so disconcerting in ap- 
pearance. Consenting to the sacrifice of Christ, God redeemed Israel 
and the world.” 

And do the evil really prosper? There is only one ultimate prosperity, 
that of those who are faithful. “If some people abuse their liberty and 
turn the gifts which they have received from God against Him,” says 
Cardinal Suhard, “God never ceases to warn them or wait for them or 
solicit them until that moment which He has chosen for their repentance 
or punishment. For in the final analysis nothing can oppose His Will. 
Who is more powerful than God? “Who is like unto God?’ ” 

But abandonment of ourselves to the Providence of God does not mean 
we are permitted to withdraw from our social and apostolic responsi- 
bilities. “God does not replace our effort,” said the late archbishop of 
Paris. “If He consents to help us, He does so to urge us to do the work 
which is our responsibility, not to dispense us from it . . . The worst of 
evils would be discouragement, apathy, bitterness, all of which equally 
hinder the work to be done. If it is already a mistake not to depend upon 
Divine Providence in our activity, how much greater damage would be 
worked if we cowardly deserted our responsibilities? This really would 
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be an insult to God. Especially in tragic times we must beware of this.” 

Cardinal Suhard placed his major emphasis on obedience to God's will 
as both a manifestation of our faith in His Providence and the condition 
for that peace and security for which the human heart restlessly craves. 
It is not for us to try to “strike a bargain” with God, to say that we will 
obey only if He first shows us our reward. It is rather the other way 
around. We must place ourselves confidently in the hands of God, do 
His will and leave the rest to God. 

And how does God manifest His will? “First of all,” says Cardinal 
Suhard, “by His commandments, which outline our strict obligations; 
then by His inspirations and callings which solicit our generosity; and 
finally by events which reveal His Will. 

“Are we faithful to these duties?” asks Cardinal Suhard. “If we do not 
try to be, we fail Divine Providence. Why be astonished, then, when our 
failures produce effects which the world must suffer?” 

These few words do not, of course, dissolve the difficulty presented by 
the co-existence of an infinitely good God and evil which at times seems 
to have everything its own way. 

In Jacques Maritain’s latest book, “On the Philosophy of History,” he 
dwells at some length on that Gospel parable in Chapter XIII of St. Mat- 
thew, the parable of the wheat and the cockle which were permitted to 
grow up side by side until the time of the harvest when the cockle would 
be gathered into bundles to be burned and the wheat gathered into the 
barn to be saved. 

“It means,” said Maritain, “that good is not divided from evil in human 
history—they grow together ... The evil works accumulated in time will 
burn in hell, and the good works accumulated will be gathered into the 
divine barn. But pending the end, sinners and saints will grow together.” 

Maritain talks of two “movements” which cross and affect each other 
at each point in the evolution of mankind, an upward movement toward 
Christ and salvation, and a downward movement toward the Prince of this 
world. “The Christian knows,” he writes, “that though constantly thwarted 
and constantly concealed, the work of the spirit is carried out in spite of 
everything, as history goes on, and that thus from fall to fall, but also from 
obscure gain to obscure gain, time marches toward the resurrection.” 

The devil, says the French philosopher, “hangs like a vampire on the 
side of history. History goes on, nonetheless, and goes on with the vam- 
pire.” God puts even the evil-doers in His service and from their evil 
draws good. 
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In the end, what each of us must understand is that the only reward 
that is decisive is the final one, and the only possible approach that a hu- 
man can take towards God, the Father, is that of a child with all the 
abandonment, confidence and trust of a child. 


% 


Is the Nation Going Soft? 


It won't do us a bit of harm—in fact, it will do us good—to give up some 
luxuries for the sake of our freedom. We should be willing to give up 
butter for guns when our cause is just, and as Christians we should know 
that there is no heaven on earth, no Shangri-la reserved for a chosen peo- 
ple. We must confess that we Americans have been going soft. We doa 
lot of boasting in Fourth of Juty speeches about our pioneer ancestors, 
about Valley Forge, the covered wagon days, the conquest of the West, 
and about the hardships our fathers endured to cover the nation with a 
network of railroads and to build the mammoth industrial plants that 
pour out a constant stream of necessities and luxuries. We're the heirs to 
all this, but we're not too much like the men who made it possible. We 
have been enjoying the fruits of their labors and of the bountiful resources 
which a kindly Providence has placed within our reach—without much 
merit on our part.—Ralph Gorman, C.P., in The Sicn, January, 1958. 


* 


A Protestant’s View 

The Catholic Church brings to issue the inclusive community of a sac- 
ramental rather than a chummy fellowship. The fellowship of the Prot- 
estant Church is always degenerating into a sanctified sense of kind, 
whether of race, or class or neighborhood. The sacramental dimensions of 
the Catholic communion enlarge the communion of saints and conform it 
more nearly to the universal dimension intended in the gospel. If one 
analyzes the contributions of Catholicism to racial amity, one must be 
struck by the similarity between its contribution and that of the Bill of 
Rights.—Reinhold Niebuhr in The Rerorter, November 29, 1956. 
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In the final analysis the mea- 
sure of the clergyman’s suc- 
cess with the alcoholic will 
be proportionate to the sym- 
pathy, kindness, understand- 
ing and love he puts into his 


work. 


Helping the Alcoholic’ 


pera today is asked to co- 
operate in the solution of count- 
less human personality problems. 
The causes of these problems are 
many. The individual's neglect of 
religion is recognized as one of 
them. As young men and women 
today step into the adult world of 
business and social activities, there 
is a danger that they will forget 
God or ignore Him. God is not 
visible to them. There is a very 
real temptation to believe only in 
the things they can see and feel, like 
money, pleasure, and comfort. Many 
men succumb. The unrecovered 
alcoholic is no exception. 


JoserpH T. Mancan, S.]. 
Professor of Moral Theology 
St. Mary of the Lake Seminary 


Yet religion is just as necessary 
for the alcoholic as it is for the 
rest of us. We all need to know 
God as He is in Himself. We need 
to recognize God’s individual inter- 
est in, and love for, every human 
person, especially for ourselves. 
From God we came; to God one day 
we must return. Meanwhile we 
must understand what He expects of 
us. We must live our personal 
obligations to God and to our fellow 
men according to His will. 

In this living we have His as- 
surance that He will help us in 
the everyday trials of life. Christ, 
Our Lord, has told us that “He who 


*A paper read at the 18th annual meeting of the National Council on Alcoholism, 


Chicago, Dll., March 29, 1957. 
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abides in me, and I in him, he bears 
much fruit; for without me you can 
do nothing” (John 15:5). Through 
St. Paul, too, God has told us that 
He “is faithful and will not permit 
you to be tempted beyond your 
strength, but with the temptation 
will also give you a way out that 
you may be able to bear it” (I Cor. 
10:13). God’s help, which we call 
grace, will be sufficient for us, but 
we must cooperate with it. 

Since the unrecovered alcoholic 
has probably forgotten about God 
or ignores Him, his faith and trust 
in God has to be restored. He must 
learn to look beyond his own un- 
aided strength to the help which 
God is offering. Religion has the 
warmth of divine love in it. The al- 
coholic needs that warmth. It is 
our job as ministers of religion to 
help him back to the practice of his 
religion. 

In the past few religious pastors 
knew how to present religious moti- 
vation to alcoholics. The problem 
of alcoholism was not so well un- 
derstood as it is today. The com- 
mon pastoral attitude seemed to be: 
“If you want to stop drinking, you 
can. It is as simple as that. To help 
yourself, take the pledge.” Perhaps 
the reason that some do not suggest 
that the alcoholic contact a priest 
or minister is that they judge the 
clerical attitude toward drinking to 
be unchanged. But today the clergy, 
young and old, are being educated 
to the true nature of alcoholism 
and to the proper pastoral tech- 
nique for helping the alcoholic. In 
increasing numbers the clergy is 
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developing a proper understanding 
of alcoholism’s related problems. 
Priests and ministers are taking a 
special interest in them. They have 
learned not only to distinguish the 
deliberately excessive drinker from 
the pathologically excessive drinker 
(the true alcoholic), but they have 
also come to realize that these two 
types of drinkers demand different 
pastoral techniques. 

Guidance of the first type, the 
non-alcoholic, is relatively simple. 
He should be taught the evils of 
excessive drinking and the spiritual 
and temporal values of sobriety. He 
should be alerted to the danger that 
regular excessive drinking may easily 
lead him across the line into true 
alcoholism. Few alcoholics can re- 
call the exact time when they 
passed from the first type to the 
second. With these truths im- 
pressed on his mind, he should un- 
dertake some religious program. To 
restore his sense of spiritual values 
a retreat or a day of recollection 
might be suggested. In all prob- 
ability his prayer life has deteriorat- 
ed. Therefore, he should be led to 
realize the importance of regular 
daily prayers, and of regular con- 
fession and Holy Communion, as 
sources of divine grace to help solve 
his problem. If deemed advisable, 
the pledge may be suggested. As 
we understand it, the pledge is a 
promise that on his word of honor 
he will abstain with divine assis- 
tance from the use of intoxicating 
beverages for a certain period of 
time—six months, two years or for- 
ever. Although such a pledge or- 
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dinarily proves ineffective in help- 
ing the true alcoholic, for the de- 
liberately excessive drinker it can be 
a strong protection against failure. 
If this simple program is followed, 
the priest generally can help this 
man to overcome his habit of ex- 
cessive drinking. 


The Real Alcoholic 


Treating the alcoholic, however, 
is another matter. Alcoholism is a 
threefold disease, involving body, 
mind, and soul. The therapy there- 
fore will be more complex. It will 
be long-term and will require the 
cooperative effort of various mem- 
bers of a therapeutic team. 

Once we are sure that the one we 
are helping is an alcoholic, the 
next step is to lead him to that 
same conviction and to the desire 
for total abstinence. Ideally that 
conviction should come from the 
alcoholic himself. For it is almost 
impossible to force on anyone the 
conviction that he is an alcoholic. 
He must face this truth himself be- 
fore the priest can move forward in 
helping him. Delicately we must 
bring Theme to him the fact that it 
is his problem and that he needs 
to do something about it. In many 
cases the alcoholic is the victim of 
delusion. He feels there is little need 
for change. He believes that the dif- 
ficulties in his life, and those in the 
life of his family, will be properly 
and adequately solved if only 
others will adapt themselves rea- 
sonably to his personality. 

The sincere admission of alcohol- 
ism is the most important step in 
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the recovery of the alcoholic. All 
members of the therapeutic team 
(doctor, professional worker, clergy- 
man, wife, etc.) can cooperate in 
working toward this admission. They 
can tactfully tell him that as the 
evidence mounts they are becoming 
convinced that he is an alcoholic, 
but are willing to have him prove 
that he is not. It will be prudent 
also to point out that, if he is an 
alcoholic, he may not have the cour- 
age at first to admit it even to him- 
self. But, if he can at least admit 
the remote possibility, the admission 
later of actual alcoholism will be 
less difficult for him. 

Various diagnostic aids are used 
in arriving at a true diagnosis of 
alcoholism. A list of the character- 
istic behaviors of a typical alcoholic 
can be checked against the subject’s 
own behavior. Should the man prove 
extraordinarily stubborn in recogniz- 
ing and admitting his disease, the 
clergyman, doctor, or other profes- 
sional worker may have to tell him 
and then work more openly to get 
him to accept the diagnosis. 

Once the subject faces his problem, 
admits that he is an alcoholic and 
that he must not drink again, he 
may still think that he can cure 
himself without help. The clergy- 
man should be willing to go along 
with this desire, after indicating that 
many who tried in the past have 
failed, and that, if the alcoholic 
should need further assistance, the 
priest or minister would be happy 
to see him again. 

The alcoholic may be in need of 
ordinary or extraordinary medical 
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care, of hospitalization or of psy- 
chiatric treatment. The clergyman 
should be ready to suggest that he 
seek such assistance. We may even 
recommend a particular doctor. But 
we should vale sure to avoid the 
misconception that a psychiatrist is 
always needed or always advisable. 
Ordinarily we can leave it to the 
general practitioner to make the 
first suggestion of a visit to a psy- 
chiatrist, and then concur by ap- 
proving of his suggestion, if we 
are asked. 
“Hitting Bottom” 

The clergy can be of assistance 
in providing the man with Alcoholics 
Anonymous (AA) literature and sug- 
gest that, with a member, he attend 
a few meetings of the organization 
just to look around, if for nothing 
more. Ordinarily, if the alcoholic is 
serious in seeking recovery, he will 
become a member of AA and faith- 
fully follow its program. Strangely 
enough, during his first few meet- 
ings he may become convinced that 
he is not an alcoholic, since he has 
not “hit as low a bottom” as many 
of the other members. This may 
start him off on another drinking 
spree. Before he really becomes 
convinced that he is a true alcoholic, 
he may have “to hit a lower bot- 
tom,” and experience new secon- 
dary pressures. These secondary 
pressures may be the loss of his job, 
the loss of wife and children; they 
may be a few days in jail for as- 
sault, drunken driving, non-support, 
and the like; they may be the threat 
of any of these. 
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Moreover, on the supposition that 
the alcoholic actually can do some- 
thing to help himself—he can at least 
seek outside help—secondary pres- 
sures such as these can also be ap- 
plied to implement the so-called 
“induced bottom.” In much of to- 
day’s literature on alcoholism the 
“induced bottom” is recognized as 
therapeutically effective at times and 
pastorally indicated. Various au- 
thorities have expressed it in various 
ways. One says: “Occasionally it is 
very oe to lower the boom” on 
the alcoholic. Another: “Sometimes 
you have to be cruel in order to be 
kind.” Another asserts negatively: 
“Some wives of alcoholic husbands 
are not strong enough [in character] 
to hurt their husbands in order to 
help them.” 

Rarely will there be an occasion 
for the clergy to use such a thera- 
peutic tool personally. But they may 
be asked by the alcoholic’s wife to 
approve such use. In that case the 
clergyman must remember that the 
“induced bottom” must be used as 
a tool only with caution. Approval 
of this technique must be given 
slowly and only after mature de- 
liberation, because the consequences 
of “inducing a bottom” are so un- 
predictable. In two similar cases in 
which the wives of alcoholics tried 
such therapy the results were radi- 
cally different. In both instances the 
wife told her husband: “Stop drink- 
ing and join AA or move out of the 
house.” In the first case the hus- 
band joined AA and _ successfully 
and permanently stopped drinking. 
But in the second case the husband 
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would have nothing to do with AA. 
Convinced that he could not stop 
drinking, he left the house. Within 
two days he committed suicide. 
Actually the clergy may have more 
opportunity of preventing a too 
hasty “inducing of a bottom” when 
it would do more harm than good, 
or of counseling a less severe 
secondary pressure than the one con- 
templated. On the other hand, once 
the attempt has been made “to in- 
duce the bottom” the clergy may 
be in a position to help the alcoholic 
accept the reasonableness and kind- 
ness of such “cruelty.” 


The “Surrendered” Alcoholic 


Now, assuming that the alcoholic 
is convinced that he is an alcoholic, 
and that he must not take another 
drink, and assuming that he is 
determined to seek outside help, 
then the clergy can begin working 
toward a constant improvement in 
his personal relations with God, 
family, friends, business associates, 
and community. Harry M. Tiebout, 
M.D., has called this constructive 
conviction of weakness “surrender.” 
Usually more or less incomplete, 
this “surrender” needs continual re- 
newal, for the alcoholic who fails 
in his recovery, fails to stay “sur- 
rendered.” The clergy can help him 
persevere. 

Furthermore, the clergyman is in 
the best position to help the “sur- 
rendered” alcoholic to reorganize 
his thinking and his way of life 
with God’s grace. Up to now the 
thinking of the alcoholic has been 
far and away too self-centered, 


mixed-up, and illogical. We should 
not expect him to correct his men- 
tality immediately. Rehabilitation 
may take a long time. The clergy- 
man can be a reliable and consol- 
ing guide along the road, for al- 
though the more immediate goal is 
total abstinence from alcohol, the ul- 
timate goal is the total integration 
of the whole person, physically, so- 
cially and spiritually. 

At this point I would like to state 
that just as the religious counselor 
should recognize that alcoholism is 
not merely a moral problem, so the 
non-religious counselor should rec- 
ognize that it is not only a medical 
and social problem. Those working 
with the alcoholic on a level other 
than that of religion should in their 
own personal thinking recognize the 
important role religion can play in 
the recovery and long-term therapy 
of the alcoholic. In helping him 
they should try to lead him to seek 
the assistance religion has to offer. 
(Although religious motivation is of 
tremendous importance in the re- 
covery of the alcoholic, we readily 
admit that it is not always the first 
motive to use in appealing to him. 
In so many cases he has been so far 
away from the practice of his relig- 
ion and may have developed such 
an unreasonable emotional resent- 
ment against it, that his returning to 
it at the moment is unthinkable.) 

If the alcoholic joins AA, the 
clergy can help him take the various 
steps of their program. If he refuses 
to join AA, we can recommend to 
him a —_ of improvement 
similar to theirs. In either event, 
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whether he joins Alcoholics Anony- 
mous or not, after a period of faith- 
ful observance of the program, the 
alcoholic may experience what I 
like to call a “crucial hump.” The 
“crucial hump” is an acute tempta- 
tion to discouragement that varies 
in intensity and may — after 
months of continuous sobriety. At 
such times complete rehabilitation 
looks impossible of attainment. The 
alcoholic looks ahead and judges 
that he cannot live this program of 
abstention forever. He looks back 
and sees what he interprets to be a 
growing and irresistible yearning for 
liquor. He feels that if he were to 
carry out his program in all its im- 
plications, it would gradually lead 
him to personal sanctity. For him 
personal sanctity appears an impos- 
sible goal. 

During this “crucial hump” the 
priest should stress the value of 
regular visits to the alcoholic’s spiri- 
tual director, of regular attendance 
at AA meetings, of a visit to the doc- 
tor to learn whether his physical 
vitality is up to normal, and above 
all of generous fidelity, not to many, 
but to regular daily prayers, to regu- 
lar confession, and Holy Commu- 
nion. In a word the clergyman must 
recommend that he stay with his 
program and make use of all the 
outside sources of strength which 
helped him in the past. If he re- 
mains faithful, in time the tempta- 
tion will pass. Others have con- 
quered it. He can also. The priest 
will remind him of the terms on 
which Christ promised His friend- 
ship when He said, “If any man 
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will come after me, let him deny 
himself and take up his cross daily 
and follow me” (Luke 9:23), and 
again, “He who does not carry his 
cross and follow me, cannot be my 
disciple” (Luke 14:27). 

The cross which the alcoholic is 
asked to take up, as is the case with 
the crosses of each of us, will, at 
times, be harder to carry. If the 
alcoholic concentrates on his prob- 
lem for just twenty-four hours at a 
time, and if he attends to the in- 
spiring thought that through suf- 
fering God helps us to find Him and 
draw closer to Him, the alcoholic 
with God’s grace will climb over 
the “crucial humps” on his road to 
the continued total integration of 
his person. 


Role of Religion 


Occasionally, too, on a theoretical 
level we members of the clergy have 
to be ready to answer objections like 
the following: “Medicine and relig- 
ion have failed. Before AA came 
along I simply could not stop drink- 
ing.” Or: “No one can understand 
and help an alcoholic except an- 
other alcoholic.” Such remarks seem 
to imply that before AA appeared 
God did not offer the alcoholic the 
grace to overcome his addiction, and 
that even today only members of 
AA can offer any effective assistance 
in the alcoholic’s recovery. 

The authors of these remarks, I 
am sure, do not intend the extreme 
implied interpretations. In comment 
on the first objection, however, I 
think it is more accurate to say 
that God was offering His grace be- 
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fore, but alcoholics in general could 
not or would not remove the ob- 
stacle to cooperation with that 
grace. Providentially AA has found 
a very successful means of removing 
that obstacle and of keeping it re- 
moved. Here is the way some re- 
covered alcoholics express the same 
idea: “Before AA we tried medicine 
and we appealed to God for help 
through religion, prayer, and the 
sacraments, but we did so on our 
own terms. We tried to use both 
religion and medicine to effect a 
recovery, but we failed because we 
were not using the right approach. 
It was not religion or medicine, but 
we alcoholics, that failed.” 

In answer to the second objec- 
tion, namely, that no one can under- 
stand and help an alcoholic except 
another alcoholic, we need merely 
to point to the existence of many 
non-alcoholics representing religion, 
medicine, and the other professions, 
who are interested in the problems 
of alcoholism, and who can and 
do help in the recovery and long- 
term therapy of the alcoholic. 

Then, on the very practical pas- 
toral level, in our personal relation- 
ship with the alcoholic we of the 
clergy must exercise infinite pa- 
tience. He may make an appoint- 
ment and fail to keep it. We must 
be understanding, and must greet 
him with a smile the next time he 
visits, or wishes to make another 
appointment. It has been said that 
every alcoholic is a liar. We should 
not make that judgment our own. 
We can take his statements about 
the past and the present with pru- 
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dent reservation, and give him the 
benefit of the doubt in regard to his 
promises and good intentions for 
the future. We must be prepared 
even to be the object of his resent- 
ment, especially if we are the ones 
who have to tell him that he is an 
alcoholic. Yet we must deliberately 
avoid returning hostility for hos- 
tility. 

The priest should look on the 
alcoholic as on a physically, men- 
tally and spiritually sick man. He 
comes to us to be helped in his 
spiritual sickness. We must be will- 
ing to spend time with him. While 
with him, we must be careful not 
to persuade, not to push, not to nag, 
not to plead, not to pity, but to 
give understanding. We must make 
it clear to him, not so much by 
words as by the way we treat him, 
that he is welcome and that we 
are interested in him. We must 
point out the purpose of his life. 
For him we cannot overemphasize 
the mercy of God. The alcoholic is 
struggling with a sense of worthless- 
ness, rejection, lonesomeness, shame, 
and confusion. A deep realization of 
the mercy of God can be of tremen- 
dous help in counteracting these de- 
pressing thoughts. 

The priest can help remove the 
alcoholic’s objective state of guilt, 
relieve him of his sense of guilt, 
and help him prepare to make 
amends for the past failures. But in 
the final analysis, the measure of 
our personal success with him will 
be proportionate to the sympathy, 
understanding, kindness, and love, 
that we put into our work. 
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In conclusion, the priest or minis- 
ter should, I think, consider him- 
self a part of a cooperative team 
working to help the alcoholic under- 
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same: to help this individual not to 
take the first drink—ever! The priest 
who understands a little about al- 
coholism and a lot about the need 


stand himself and achieve sobriety. 
The immediate therapeutic goal of 
every member of the team is the 


of the alcoholic for sympathetic 
help can offer important assistance 
in the achievement of this goal.’ 


1 Throughout the paper the author uses as the example of an alcoholic a man who is a 
husband and the father of a family. He realizes that in a concrete instance the alcoholic 
may be a wife and the mother of a family, or an unmarried man or woman, or a 


member of the clergy. What is said in the paper, therefore, may need to be modified 
somewhat to fit the individual alcoholic. 


No Comment Necessary 


UN statistics show, effectively, that: 

The 18 richest countries, with only 16 per cent of the world’s popula- 
tion, enjoy more than 70 per cent of world income. 

At the other extreme, in the 15 poorest countries 50 per cent of human- 
ity receive less than 10 per cent of the world income. 

Only 28 per cent of the world population have a diet of sufficiently 
high caloric content; while the buttom 60 per cent live in a kind of 
chronic fast, the body living, so to speak, upon itself. 

Economic inequality holds life expectancy in most of the underdevel- 
oped regions down to 30 years (27 in India), against about 65 (more 
than double) in the well-developed regions of Europe and North America. 

Infant mortality is also affected. In the poorer countries infant deaths 
are 200 per 1,000, and in the other countries 30 per 1,000.—The Ave 
Marta, January 4, 1958. 
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It is true that every individu- 
al has the moral right to ac- 
quire knowledge and to com- 
municate it to others. It is 
also true that this right is 
subordinate to the common 
good and may, therefore, be 
restricted. 


Censorship and Civil Rights’ 


“T,,REEDOM” and “liberty” are 

terms which the average citizen 
of the United States tosses off casu- 
ally with all too little thought for 
their deep significance. 

How, exactly, would one define 
liberty? As invoked to defend the 
varied interests of conflicting groups 
in society, liberty appears to have 
several meanings. Some believe it to 
be a “license” to do whatever they 
please. These conceive liberty as an 
absolute right, an end in itself, the 
absence of restraint. To others, it 
connotes a freedom of political 
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choice in a matrix of social equality. 
The followers of Marx claim to have 
found liberty in the annihilation 
of free choice. 

The man of reason, however, re- 

jects all these concepts; he holds 
that freedom is a natural right given 
the individual by God. 
Freedom is not merely the absence of 
coercion and restraint . . . but rather is 
positive, d ic. To say that God 
made us free is to say the greatest 
thing that can be said for human 
creation.” 


Liberty, then, is primarily an active 


*The prize winning essay of the Social Order Alert Citizenship Contest, reprinted from 
Social Order, 3908 Westminster Place, St. Louis 8, Mo., June, 1957. 


Vincent C. Alfred, “Indecent Literature and the Law,” in Catholic Mind, October, 


1953, p. 580. 
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power, for the purpose of rational 
self-determination, We have the 
freedom, not to do as we like in 
all instances, but to do what is right. 
Two centuries ago Montesquieu em- 
phasized the point: 


It is true that in a democracy the peo- 
ple seem to act as they please; but 
political liberty does not consist in un- 
limited freedom. In governments, that 
is, in societies directed by laws, liberty 
can consist only in the power of doing 
what we ought to will, and in not be- 
ing constrained to do what we ought 
not to will . . . liberty is a right of 
doing whatever the law permits (Spirit 
of the Laws, Bk. II, Ch. 1). 


Hence the saints, who live in full 
accord with divine law, natural and 
human, are free in the very fullest 
sense of the term.” 

With these definitions in mind, 
let us examine “liberty” as it is un- 
derstood in our American democ- 
racy. Here, the natural rights of 
man, including that of his liberty, 
are embodied in the Declaration of 
Independence. The whole world list- 
ened when the democratic creed of 
18 English colonies rang out in the 
year 1776: 


We hold these truths to be self-evident, 
that all men are created equal, that 
they are endowed by their Creator 
with certain unalienable Rights, that 
among these are Life, Liberty, and 
the pursuit of Happiness . . . Thus 


2QOne recalls Ed Willock’s quatrain: 
Highest servitude has he 
Who’s jailed in arrogant liberty 
And freedom spacious and unflawed 
Who is walled about with God. 
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to secure these rights, Governments are 
instituted among men, deriving their 
just powers from the consent of the 
governed. 


Our American state, realizing that 
it existed for the common good of 
the whole and of the individuals 
composing it, limited itself from its 
beginning by announcing the pur- 
pose for which it was established— 
the declaration, the clarification and 
the enforcement of the natural law. 

In 1789, believing that the newly 
drafted Constitution did not suff- 
ciently safeguard the liberties for 
which the colonists had fought and 
died, the people demanded a writ- 
ten Bill of Rights. By 1791, the 
first ten Amendments, containing 
our basic charter of liberties, were 
formally incorporated in the Con- 
stitution. Our natural, God-given 
rights were specifically “translated” 
into civil rights. For 165 years now 
they have continuously played a 
central role in our American theory 
of government. 

The concept of civil liberties arose 
quite naturally from the basic 
American belief in limited govern- 
ment and a separation of powers. 
Attempting an explanation of them, 
however, is a most formidable task. 
As Professor Clinton Rossiter has 
pointed out, it seems always to have 
been the case, that 


The high regard we demonstrate for 
our rights is matched only by the high 
confusion of our thinking about them. 

. We believe strongly that there 
are some things government can do 
and others it cannot, certain areas to 
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which its power extends and others 
that are not to be touched.* 


Moreover, the problems — 
from one generation to the next. The 
field of civil liberties 


. relates principally to an analysis 
of the accommodations and adjustments 
which are constantly taking place be- 
tween individual and governmental 
rights . . . It is a field of law which 
is in constant ferment and necessarily 
the analysis can be barely more than 
a description of present law.‘ 


And so we come to the crux of the 
problem: 


.. . to reconcile the governmental in- 
terests with the individual interests . . . 
to safeguard the country, state and 
municipality while yet assuring to the 
citizen the greatest possible measure 
of freedom . . . It is a problem which, 
because it is never solved permanently, 
must be faced by each generation in 
the light of that generation’s particu- 
lar problems.° 


That challenge was never more 
acute than today. 
Rights Classified 

The content of our civil liberties 
may be classified according to: 1. 
eaagge = rights, which protect us 

om arbitrary treatment at the 
hands of the law; 2. property rights, 
important because of the principle 
of free private enterprise which un- 
derlies our government and econ- 





omy; and 3. personal rights, cover. 
ing freedom of religion, speech, 
press, assembly and so forth. 

Those claiming our attention here 
are our personal rights. They have 
always been widely discussed; their 
content is capable of arousing in- 
terest in all and indignation in 
many. They fall under and are pro- 
tected by the First and Fourteenth 
Amendments. The first Amendment 
limits the Federal government. 


Congress shall make no law respecting 
an establishment of religion or pro- 
hibiting the free exercise thereof; or 
abridging the freedom of speech or of 
the press; or the right of the people 
peaceably to assemble and to petition 
the Government for a redress of 
grievances. 


The Fourteenth Amendment asserts 
that no state shall “deprive any per- 
son of life, liberty, or property with- 
out due process of law.” 

In the case of Gitlow v. N.Y. in 
1925, the Fourteenth Amendment 
took on a broader aspect, for the 
Supreme Court interpreted the word 
“liberty” to include the protection 
of the freedoms of speech and the 
press guaranteed by the First 
Amendment. The Bill of Rights now 
protects the individual against ad- 
verse state action as well as being 
a restraint on Federal action. 

Although the Constitution de- 
clared our rights, interpretations and 


8 Documents in American Government, ed. by Clinton Rossiter, Macmillan, New York, 


1949, p. 61. 


“Harold F. McNiece, “Freedom and the Law,” in Concept of Freedom, ed. by Rev. Carl 
W. Grindel, Regnery, Chicago, 1955, p. 173. 


8 Ibid., p. 214. 
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restrictions of them are scattered 
through the statute books, common 
law and court decisions. 

A most obvious example of this 
fact is found in any detailed con- 
sideration of our right to freedom 
of expression. This right implies, as 
the President’s Committee on Civil 
Liberties noted: 


. confidence in the ability of free 
men to learn the truth through the un- 
hampered interplay of competing ideas. 
. . . If the people are to govern them- 
selves, their only hope of doing so 
wisely lies in the collective wisdom de- 
rived from the fullest possible informa- 
tion and the presence of differing 
opinions.° 
This is one of the most controversial 
topics for our particular generation. 

It must be realized that our basic 
right to speak and write is not, as 
many hold, an absolute one. Father 
Paul C. Reinert, S.J., President of 
Saint Louis University, once ob- 
served: “Any human freedom which 
is based on reason has its limits in 
reason. By its very nature, no hu- 
man right is unlimited because 
rights are essentially social, and 
thus limited by the rights of others.” 

At this point an age-old question 
arises. Where should the ever-shift- 
ing line between freedom and re- 
straint be drawn? The answer, rela- 
tively simple but not of much help, 
is that it is impossible to draw any 
definite line. Should the matter just 
be dropped, then, as a hopeless 
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problem? Not at all, for it is the 
responsibility of every citizen to 
clarify for himself and to attempt to 
understand what is involved in the 
issue of free speech, despite its 
complications. 

It would be wise at the outset to 
examine the limitations to our free- 
doms of speech and the press. Brief- 
ly stated, these particular rights 
seem to be limited, 1. by God's 
law; 2. by the laws of the country, 
8. by the social environment in 
which the individual lives. The right 
to say what one thinks must be 
subordinated to the common good. 
If it is not, others have the right 
either to prosecute or, at least, to 
protest. (“Others” includes both the 
government and private organiza- 
tions, such as minority groups. ) 

Now, most of these valid limita- 
tions are stigmatized by a word 
which seems to go against the grain 
of freedom-loving people. The word 
is “censorship.” It has been defined 
as the policy “of restricting the 
public expression of thoughts, feel- 
ings or volitions considered con- 
trary to public or private good.” 
The right to censor is claimed by 
the government, minority groups 
and individuals. This right must be 
exercised with extreme caution, for 
it has often been abused. 

In some instances it is relatively 
easy to decide when the freedom 
of speech or expression has been 
violated. No one with any common 


®To Secure These Rights, ed. by Charles E. Wilson, Simon and Schuster, New York, 


1947, p. 47. 


7 Dr. Vernon Bourke, “‘Moral Problems Related to Censoring,” in Problems of Communi- 
cation in a Pluralistic Society, Marquette University Press, Milwaukee, 1956, p. 115. 
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sense would argue that a man has 
the right to yell “fire” in a theater 
simply because he feels like exer- 
cising his lungs. Likewise, no man 
has the right to spread lies about 
others; if he does so, he may be 
sued for libel or slander. In other 
instances, however, the line between 
freedom and restraint is not so ob- 
vious. Hence numerous arguments 
arise over the role of the govern- 
ment as censor and over the cen- 
sorship efforts of minority groups. 


State as Censor 


First, let us consider the matter 
of government censorship. There are 
those who would have no restraint 
imposed upon what they think of as 
an “absolute” right. It is, of course, 
true that every individual has the 
moral right to acquire knowledge 
and to communicate it to others. 
However, it is also true that this 
tight is subordinate to the common 
good and may, therefore, be re- 
stricted: 


The state . . . and other organizations 
are morally entitled to see to it that 
this right of communication . . . is 
operly exercised. Some reasonable 
imitation must be imposed . . . If all 
age were prudent and just, no other 
orm of limitation would 


@ necessary. 
But many persons are not morally 
adult, and so it is sometimes necessary 


for external force to intervene and 
set limits to the use of the right to 
convey information to others. This is 
the general moral justification for cen- 
soring.* 





® Ibid., p. 125. 
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How much limitation and under 
what circumstances it is to be im- 
posed are the questions upon which 
men differ radically. 

During time of war a nation can- 
not afford to have its enemies know 
its position and plans. It is gen- 
erally conceded that the state must, 
therefore, enforce a rather rigid 
system of censorship to prevent in- 
formation from reaching its adver- 
saries. Internationally, all communi- 
cation with enemy countries is pro- 
hibited, that with other countries is 
carefully examined. Within the na- 
tion, the radio and press usually ac- 
cept readily a system of voluntary 
censorship, The state, in order to 
preserve itself, is justified in using 
these means. This is called protect- 
ing the “national security.” 

In a period of international ten- 
sion, too, it may be injurious to al- 
low a potential enemy to receive in- 
formation. In a time of genuine 
peace, free and open communica- 
tion with all countries is the best 
policy. At any time, the least cen- - 
sorship possible is the best. 

What about the problem of Com- 
munist infiltration and indoctrina- 
tion through the medium of the 
press? Today, our political liberties 
are threatened more than at any 
time in our history by Communist 
propaganda and subversion. For 
this reason, the Subversive Activi- 
ties Control Board decided in April 
of 1953 that the Communist party 
could not be classified a “political 
party” but must be deemed a group 
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which had as its objective “the over- 
throw of the United States Govern- 
ment.” In 1954 the Communist 
Control Act formally outlawed the 
party. 

This law has caused a difficult sit- 
uation, Ought a democracy, in the 
name of freedom, to permit opinions 
in speeches and publications which, 
if carried into practice, would over- 
throw freedom of thought and ex- 
pression? Or should it deny free- 
dom in order to preserve it? Many 
people today regard our recent pro- 
gram of Communist prosecutions, 
loyalty oaths and so forth as a step 
on the road to dictatorship. This 
attitude is slightly ludicrous, for the 
government has surely the right to 
protect and preserve itself—indeed 
an obligation to do so. Still, the 
need for discretion is definite. As a 
text-book for a course in Govern- 
ment warns: “At the same time the 
Government enacts its laws and fixes 
procedures to combat the activities 
of Communists, it has the respon- 
sibility of avoiding tactics that 
destroy the Constitutional liberties 
of individuals.” 

The irony of the situation is that 
it is often the Communist who raises 
the loudest cry for strict protection 
of civil liberties and who stands on 
the Fifth Amendment, although in 
the Soviet Union everything is sub- 
ject to censorship by the Communist 
party. Communists shamelessly use 
“the words and symbols of democ- 
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racy to mask their totalitarian tac. 
tics. But their concern for civil rights 
is always limited to themselves," 


Holmes’ Test 


There is no simple, pat rule as to 
what should be done. It is often 
difficult to distinguish between per- 
missible free speech and that which 
would threaten society. The only 
guiding principle we have to apply 
is the “clear-and-present-danger” 
test as enunciated by Justice Holmes 
in 1919. In applying this in the 
case of Dennis v. U. S. (tried under 
the Smith Act of 1940), Chief Jus- 
tice Vinson upheld the right of the 
government to protect itself from 
armed internal attack. He then 
added: 


Obviously, the words [“clear and pres- 
ent danger”) cannot mean that before 
the Government may act, it must wait 
until the putsch is about to be er 
ecuted . . . If the Government is aware 
that a group aiming at its overthrow 
is attempting to indoctrinate its mem- 
bers . . . action by the Government is 
required.” 

Is government action in the way 
of censorship required in other 
fields, for example in the matter of 
obscene literature and movies? In 
a pluralistic society such as ours, 
where the standards of morality are 
so diverse, it would be impossible 
and undesirable to have more than 
a bare minimum of censorship by 
governmental agencies. 


® Claudius O. Johnson, Government in the United States, Crowell, New York, 1952, p. 144. 


10 To Secure These Rights, p. 48. 


11 Dennis v. U.S., 341 U.S. 494, 1951, pp. 521-2. 
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The Federal government, in the 
past, has been extremely reluctant 
to commit itself in this field. Al- 
though the Supreme Court has de- 
cided numerous cases, it has never 
defined the word “obscene.” In the 
case of Robertson v. Baldwin, the 
Supreme Court did state that “the 
freedom of speech and of the press 
does not permit the publication of 
libels, blasphemous or other inde- 
cent articles or other publications in- 
jurious to morals or private reputa- 
tion.”” 

Pre-publication restraint is usual- 
ly deemed unconstitutional, al- 
though a Federal statute prohibits 
the mailing of and denies entrance 
into the country of “every obscene, 
lewd, lascivious or filthy book, 
pamphlet, picture, paper, letter, 
writing, print, or other publication 
of an indecent character” (Section 
1461, Title 18, Crimes and Criminal 
Procedure, U.S. Code). This statute 
appears to cover a great deal of ter- 
ritory; actually it is not strictly en- 
forced. Mailing is refused only to 
the worst sort of pornographic ma- 
terials. 

Most states have statutes pro- 
hibiting or at least discouraging in- 
decent literature. Many of them are 
vague, loosely drawn and are, 
therefore, difficult to enforce. It is 
evident that truly indecent literature 
should be under reasonable re- 
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straints. Several factors, however, 
come into play here. 

1. The constraints of law must 
serve the cause of essential human 
freedom. The adverse results should 
not outweigh the good. 

2. The premises of civil law are 
found ultimately in the moral law, 
but human law must, because of 
the diverse ethical viewpoints of 
the members of a pluralistic so- 
ciety, be tolerant of many evils con- 
demned by morality. As Father 
John Courtney Murray, S.J. has 
written: “The law seeks to establish 
and maintain only that minimum of 
actualized morality that is necessary 
for the healthy functioning of the 
social order.” 

3. Who is competent to judge, 
for our pluralistic society, what 
norms are to be adhered to? It must 
be someone capable of careful and 
prudent judgment, for in the past 
decades many books, including 
classics, have been banned without 
consideration. Then too, the word 
“obscenity” defies exact definition. 
Even “Canon Law .. . finds it im- 
possible or unnecessary to set up a 
mechanical or strait-jacketing de- 
finition of obscenity.”“ 

4, Freedom of expression must al- 
ways be considered the rule and 
censorship the exception. 


The advantages of wide freedom of 
publication greatly outweigh the ad- 


18 Robertson v. Baldwin, 165, U.S. 275, p. 281. 
18 “Literature and Censorship,” Books on Trial, June-July, 1956, p. 444. 


“Hon. Charles S. Desmond, “Legal Problems Related to Censorship,” in Problems of 
Communication in a Pluralistic Society, p. 164. 
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vantages of any system of state cen- 
sorship . . . Truth is more likely to 
emerge out of an atmosphere of free 
discussion.” 

It is pretty ——~ admitted that the 
present legal picture is in a muddle 
Cand] the difficulties in trying to 
straighten it out are immense.”* 


It is a problem that must be worked 
out gradually and perseveringly. 


Minority Protests 

It is evident that at the present 
time, our government is not too ef- 
fectively ridding our newsstands of 
the indecent literature circulating 
about. Such morally unhealthy pub- 
lications are readily available to the 
general public and especially to 
those whom it will harm the most— 
the children. What can be done 
about it? 

Some emphatically say “Noth- 
ing!” They have forgotten that in- 
dividuals have the right to object, 
to protest and to argue against any- 
thing they disagree with. This is a 
perfectly normal process that oc- 
curs daily in the lives of every- 
one. 

When a minority group or organ- 
ization puts its objections into print, 
however, the indignant cry of “cen- 
sorship” is promptly raised. When 
a group of citizens decides to visit 
a drugstore selling smutty comic- 
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books and asks the owner to please 
cease handling such “poison” for 
the minds of children, the same 
cry goes up. If the owner refuses 
to cooperate, he will no doubt lose 
a little business but hasn't the citi- 
zen the right to purchase goods in 
any store he chooses? 

Last August, the Legion of De- 
cency criticized the , Storm 
Center, for its highly propagandistic 
nature. The Motion Picture Coun- 
cil immediately retaliated, denounc- 
ing the Legion as using “a form of 
censorship with the purpose of dic- 
tating and controlling the content 
of motion pictures contrary to the 
American principle of freedom of 
thought and expression.” It had ap- 
parently _— the minds of the 
members of the Council that not 
only they but other groups, as well, 
have the right to express their 
opinions, adverse or otherwise. 

There are two important areas of 
concern regarding the censorship ef- 
forts of minority groups. First, it 
must be admitted that many “cen- 
sors,” or “critics,” have definitely not 
performed their job admirably.” 

The second area of concern is 
that of proper procedures. Though 
an organization may have an ex- 
cellent purpose, many of its mem- 
bers may ‘om a flagrant disregard 
for the proper means. Procedure is 


15 John Courtney Murray, S.J., “The Bad Arguments Intelligent Men Make,” America, 


November 38, 1956, p. 123. 


16 Christopher Hollis, “Obscenity and the Law,” in Tablet (London), Feb. 12, 1955, 


p. 149, 


17“The artist should have some protection against ill-considered judgments. Yet it is 
equally true that the public should be protected against the production of offensive and 
immoral art.” Samuel James Larsen, in “The Stroke of the Blue Pencil,” Catholic 


Digest, Sept., 1956, p. 74. 
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most important where censorship is 
concerned, 

Four principles were enunciated 
by Dr. Vernon Burke as governin 
the censorship activities of minorities:” 

1. Minority groups have the right 
to censor for their own members. 

2. They have no right to demand 
governmental censorship for mem- 
bers of other groups who do not 
share the same standards. 

3. They have the right to attempt 
to raise and improve the moral 
standards of society, by arguments 
and persuasions, conducted within 
the law and on a reasonable basis. 

4, They may not impose their 
own moral views by violence. 

These minority groups are indis- 
pensable in society today, provided 
they encourage voluntary reform 
rather than employing tactics of 
coercion. What we really need are: 
“+ + men and women of prudence, 
who understand the art of procedure 
and understand too that we are 
morally bound, by the virtue of pru- 
dence, to a concrete rightness of 
method in the pursuit of moral 
aims.”” 


18 Op. cit., p. 130. 
18 Ibid. 
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To acquire this virtue of prudence 
calls for concentrated diligence on 
the part of the citizen. He must 
learn to understand, to love and to 
appreciate what freedom is, never 
taking it for granted. He must learn 
the correct connotation of the term 
“civil liberty.” The Catholic as a 
citizen has, being a member of a 
minority group, a special stake in 
a? sag og of civil rights.” 

e alert citizen must see to it 
that he is well-informed, taking the 
trouble to sort facts from propa- 
ganda. He should take every oppor- 
tunity for discussion and exchanging 
ideas with others, using rational ar- 
gument in accord with prudence and 
justice. He must live and act at all 
times like a Christian, never losing 
sight of the fact that it is God 
who established civil society, man’s 
rights, duties and obligation. The 
Catholic who is a citizen has been 
specifically urged by Pius XII to 
be “increasingly in a position to 
hold his own personal opinion, to 
express it and to give effect to it in 
a manner consistent with the com- 
mon good.”™ 


2 Are Catholics, as a group, conscious of this special stake? One writer in a symposium 


did not think so:“‘The Catholic layman . . 


. seems to consider his freedom as a burden 


which he too easily lays down. In our country there is a trend towards conformity in 
ideas that almost bears out the rather cynical statement of Eric Hoffer, an aphorist who 
says: ‘When people are free to do as they please, they usually imitate each other.’” 
Jerem O’Sullivan-Barra, in “The Gift of Freedom,” Integrity, Feb., 1956, p. 28. 


2 Christmas Message of 1944, Catholic Mind, 43 (February, 1945) p. 65. 
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This is the moment to bring 
back the self-admiration of 
modern man to a correct 
sense of proportion. Despite 
his staggering material prog- 
ress, all that God does and 
reveals in the mystery of 
Christmas infinitely surpasses 
the achievement of man. On- 
ly along the path leading to 
Bethlehem will man find 
peace. 


The Divine Harmony of the World’ 


Prius XII 


Lift up your eyes, O Jerusalem, and see the power of the King: Behold 
the Saviour cometh to free thee from thy chains (Roman Breviary, Anti- 
phon for the Magnificat, Monday of the first week of Advent). 


A A fatherly greeting at this Christmas season, Dear Sons and Daugh- 
“& ters of the Catholic world, We desire to repeat these words of our 
Mother, the Church, which invite us to lift our gaze heavenward in ex- 
pectation of God, our Saviour. With His coming we await the loosening 
of the bonds of discord which today hold souls captive. This Christmas 
season finds men with their gaze indeed raised high. But, at the same 
time, their hearts are heavy with anxiety because the fate of the human 
family and of the earth on which it dwells is so uncertain. 


Christmas Message, December 22, 1957. 
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Not thus was the gaze of the shepherds of Bethlehem nor of the wise 
men from the East. When the news of the birth of the Son of God on 
earth was given—to one group by the angels’ appearance and to the other 
by the shining light of the mysterious star—a deep feeling of wonder 
filled their minds on learning of, and playing a part in, the “magnalia dei” 
(Acts 2:11; I Peter 2:9), the great and wondrous works of God. They 
knew that these had reached their climax in a synthesis of all possible 
grandeur in that tender Babe, born in the City of David, wrapped in 
swaddling clothes and laid in a lowly manger (Luke 2:12). 

Their wonder indeed bore no resemblance to the consternation and 
troubled feeling which awesome magnificence usually arouses. Rather 
was their awe changed into a wave of consolation with a breath of inef- 
fable peace and soothing harmony such as God alone knows how to in- 
fuse into the souls of men who seek, welcome and adore Him. 


The Greatness of Man and the Greatness of God 


This event surpasses all others in the history of the human race. It is 
worthy, therefore, of supreme admiration. Yet, confronted by the in- 
expressible fact of the coming into the world of the Divine Word, 
not all men bow in adoration. For they are, as it were, prisoners of their 
own littleness and incapable of imagining the possibility of infinite 
grandeur. Others again—with eyes on the tremendous development of 
modern science, which the knowledge and the power of man has ex- 
tended even to the realms of the stars—as if blinded and hypnotized by 
their own achievements, know how to acknowledge only “the splendors 
of man.” They wilfully shut their eyes to the “splendors of God.” 

Ignorant or forgetful that God is even higher than the heavens them- 
selves, and that His throne rests above the height of the stars (See Job 
22:12) they no longer recognize the truth and meaning of the hymn 
sung by the angels above the cave where the supreme magnificence of 
God revealed itself: “Gloria in Excelsis Deo” (“Glory to God in the 
Highest”). On the contrary, they are tempted to put in its place an- 
other: “Glory on Earth to Man,” to man who plans and produces so 
much, to the “homo faber” (man, the maker), as he has been named by 
some philosophers, having been revealed in this character in works which 
seem to surpass all human limitation. 

This is the moment to bring back the self-admiration of modern man 
to a right sense of proportion. By tempering with prudent moderation 
the almost rapturous feeling which the modern victories in technology 
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are arousing, the admirers of the “homo faber” must be persuaded that 
to pause in wonder and to make a gesture of adoration before the crib 
of the Divine Infant would not check human progress, but would crown 
it with the perfection of the “homo sapiens” (man, the intelligent being), 


Man’s Anxiety in the Face of New Triumphs of Science 


Indeed, the man who is, at one and the same time, “maker” and “spiri- 
tual being” recognizes without difficulty that all that God does and re- 
veals in the mystery of Christmas immeasurably surpasses all the effort, 
energy or achievement of man in the same proportion as the infinite sur- 
passes the finite. With a sensibility more live and complete than that 
which brings others to give unqualified admiration to some material prod- 
uct, he feels the sweetness of ecstasy before the Divine Babe who bears 
government upon His shoulders (See Isaias 9:6). 

In Him he sees the marvelous works of the eternal God, who is clothed in 
time, of God in His immensity and omnipotence who girds Himself about 
with space and weakness, of the God of Majesty who has revealed “the 
kindness of God our Saviour” (See Titus 3, 4) full of infinite mercy and 
love. Therefore the angel who announced to the shepherds the wonders 
of Christmas roused them with an encouraging: “Fear not, for I bring 
you tidings of great joy that shall be to all people” (Luke 2:12). 

Quite different feelings arise at the news of the latest technical marvels. 
The first rush of exultation soon passes. Then, as men realize the extent 
and the effects of the new knowledge, this unheard-of invasion of the 
greatest and tiniest elements of the universe tortures them with a genu- 
ine anxiety. They come to wonder if they will preserve their own control 
over the world, or if they will not fall victim to their own progress. 

Some regard the unforeseeable changes which science and modem 
technology have opened up as examples of disharmony. They consider 
them destined to provoke unrest and confusion instead of the unity of 
order and harmony which befits human reason. Others again treat the 
changes with serious apprehension. They fear for the actual survival of 
those who brought them about. Man is beginning to fear the world which 
hitherto he thought to hold in his hands; he fears it more than ever 
when God does not live truly in his heart and mind—God whose creation 
the world is, and all it contains, and in which has been imprinted indelibly 
His own mark as God Almighty, absolute spirit, essential wisdom, source 
of all order, harmony, goodness and beauty. 
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Christ the Source of Harmony in the World 


To this human race, made up for most part of men who admire them- 
selves alone, but who are beginning to fear themselves and their world, 
We point out again the path to Bethlehem. There they will find Him 
whom they seek, Him of whom the Apostle declared: “For all things 
have been created through and unto Him, and He is before all creatures, 
and in Him all things hold together” (Colossians 1:16-17). 

This is the truth of salvation which gleams forth from the lowly cave. 
We desire that it burn brightly in your minds. In particular the newborn 
Christ appears and offers Himself to all today: 

First, as the comfort of those who bewail discord and despair of peace 
and harmony in the world; 

Secondly, as the pledge of peace and harmony in the world; 

Thirdly, as the light and the way for every attempt of the human race 
to establish peace and harmony in the world. 


I 
Curist AS COMFORTER AMIDST THE Discorps OF THis WorRLD 


Man from his first contact with the universe has been dazzled by its 
incomparable beauty and harmony. The heavens sparkling with light 
or studded with stars, oceans with the changing hues of their tremendous 
expanse, the unapproachable summits of the mountains crowned with 
snow, the green forest throbbing with life, the ordered succession of the 
seasons and the multiple variety of living things drew from his heart a 
cry of admiration. Himself fashioned in the same beauty, he caught 
glimpses, in unconnected fragments, of those expressions of the power of 
the Creator: “More powerful than the breakers of the sea, powerful on 
high is the Lord” (Psalms 92:4) and “God shall thunder wonderfully 
with His voice” (Job 37:5). 

An ancient people of highly developed civilization found no more apt 
name to indicate the universe than “cosmos” or order, harmony and 
beauty. Yet each time that man turns his gaze on himself, comparing 
his longings with his achievements, he breaks into groans of discourage- 
ment because of the numerous contrasts, the disharmonies and disorders 
which tear his life asunder. 

Just as did the man of the past, so the man of the present fluctuates 
between rapt admiration for the world of nature, of which the most hid- 
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den secrets and the most distant limits have been explored, and the 
bitterness of disappointment which the disorder of his own existence, 
directed by himself, brings upon him. The contrast between the harmony 
of nature and the disharmony of life, rather than being weakened with 
increased knowledge and activity, seems, on the contrary, to follow it 
like a heavy shadow. In the isolation with which he is surrounded 
modern man knows only how to repeat the lament of Job: “Behold, | 
shall cry suffering violence, and no one will hear: I shall cry aloud, and 
there is none to judge” (Job 19:7). Well then, let us permit ourselves 
to listen to his lamentation in order to understand better his inner feel- 
ings and to point out to him the One who in truth can dispel his darkness 
and restore harmony to his existence in conflict with itself. 


Total Pessimism Unjustified 


At present, in one part of the human race, the sight of discord in the 
world leads to a condemnation of creation in its entirety, as if discord 
must be its characteristic note, an inevitable fate before which nothing 
remains for man but to fold his arms and resign himself, while seeking 
to refresh himself with transitory pleasures which are snatched away 
by the same overriding disorder. This complete pessimism, which is tak- 
ing possession of the majority of souls which are susceptible to the most 
expansive and even unreasonable optimism, derives from an extension 
to the whole world and its fundamental laws of the undeniable lack of 
unity in the world, and in attributing the blame for the disunity to the 
Creator Himself. Thus those who cannot see anything else in the world 
save a sea of cruelty and suffering, harassing individuals and nations, 
and directly or indirectly accompanying the results of external progress, 
give in to attacks of total pessimism. 

Others are induced to despair of the possibility of reestablishing har- 
mony by the admittedly serious fact that there are men who permit 
themselves to be firmly ensnared by the attraction of novelty and by a 
contempt for other real values, particularly those which uphold human 
society. Many others finally surrender to complete pessimism, when they 
observe the lamentable fact that men, superficially progressive, are be- 
coming interiorly uncivilized. 


Its Causes 


If, then, the inquiry is pushed to the roots of these and similar facts, 
hope remains still more shaken, since their causes admit still deeper dis- 
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harmonies and foretell others yet more serious. Why such indifference 
for another’s right to life, such contempt for human values, such a low- 
ering in tone of true civilization, if not because preponderant material 
progress has shattered the harmonious and happy completeness of man, 
has somehow mutilated his appreciation of those ideas and values, giv- 
ing him completeness only in one particular direction? Indeed, to the 
man born and educated in surroundings of strict technology, there will 
necessarily be lacking a part, and not the least important, of his complete 
being, as if it had been atrophied by conditions opposed to his natural 
development. 

Just as a plant cultivated in ground from which vital substances have 
been subtracted develops this or that quality but does not reproduce 
the complete uniform type, so this “progressive,” exclusively materialistic 
civilization, by banishing some values and essential elements from the 
life of families and nations, ends by depriving man of his true form of 
thought, judgment and action. In reality, in order to attain truth, justice 
and honor—in a word, to be human—there is need for the widest scope 
and variety in direction. Technical progress, on the other hand, when 
it imprisons man within its own limitations by cutting him off from the 
rest of the universe, particularly from interior spiritual forces, fashions 
him to its own characteristics of which the most notable are superficiality 
and instability. 

The development of such deformation is no secret, if one considers 
the tendency of man to accept the questionable and the erroneous so 
long as these bring within his grasp the promise of an easier life. Con- 
sider, for example, the doubtful substitution of values produced by the 
wonderful advance in the speed of machines. Lured on by its fascination, 
by transferring the value of speed to things which are not susceptible to 
quick change, things which, on the contrary, become fruitful by stability 
and fidelity to tradition, the “speed-crazy” man tends to become like a 
reed shaken by the wind, unproductive of lasting achievement and in- 
capable of supporting himself and others. 

A similar ambiguity results from the increase, admirable in itself, of 
the efficiency of the senses, to which remarkable modern instruments of 
investigation give powers. Almost completely absorbed in sense activity, 
the “all-seeing” man, all unaware, is led to rely less on his intellect, that 
is, on the spiritual faculty for searching into the internal structure of 
things, and to become ever less capable of arriving at true notions of the 
essence of life. Similarly, the manifold applications of marvelously in- 
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creased external energy tend more each day to enclose human life within 
a mechanical system which does everything automatically and at its own 
expense, thereby reducing the incentives which previously forced man to 
develop his own personal energy. 


The World Restored to Its Original Harmony 


There exist, then, deep discords in the new man who has been created 
by progress. But although these are full of danger, they are not such as 
to justify the excessive despair of the pessimists nor the resignation of 
the indolent. The world can and must be brought back to its initial state 
of harmony which was the plan of the Creator from the beginning when 
He gave His works a share in His own perfections (See Ecclesiasticus 
16:25-26). 

The ultimate foundation of this hope lies in the mystery of Christmas: 
Christ, God-man, source of all harmony, visits His own creation. How 
can a creature despair of the world if God Himself does not despair and 
if the Divine Word, by whom all things were made, became flesh and 
dwelt amongst us so that His glory as the only Begotten of the Father 
might in the end shine forth (See I John 3 ff.)? And how could the glory 
of the Creator and Restorer of all things shine forth in a world necessarily 
based on contradictions and discords? 

The pessimism of those men and their despair will never be accepted 
by Christianity because they are opposed to the Christian idea of man. 
From the very beginning Saint Paul stood up against the prejudice of 
the forces and movements of nature. So he gave the warning: We are 
not in bondage to the power of nature, but to Christ who has made us 
free and the heirs of God (See Gal. 4:3-5). All redemption and freedom 
comes to us, therefore, from Christ, not from nature, which always and 
perhaps even more so today, under the power of technology, is ready 
to fasten on its chains. 

Modern man for his part is more liable to become again a slave of 
nature since, contrary to other ages when he was in bondage to it out of 
ignorance and weakness, he is today subjected to its very strong pressure 
because of his knowledge and the extensive application of nature’s forces. 
Consequently man is likely to bestow on nature the worship of adora- 
tion and gratitude for the wonders which he perceives there and for the 
immediate benefits he derives from it. 

The exhortations of the Apostle to break the bonds of slavery imposed 
by nature by choosing Christ and keeping close by Him have, therefore, 
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greater reality than ever before. He and no other is your God, the Source 
and Lord of Nature. Through Him you are destined “to become sons of 
God” (John 1:12), not slaves of the elements of this world, not destined 
to a partial perfecting of this or that faculty, but called to renew in the 
whole man the perfect image of God, who is harmony itself, the source 
of all order in the universe. 

These resplendent truths indeed suggest the appropriate measures for 
restoring the dignity of man and for raising his hopes once more. On the 
other hand, they are rejected by those who fail to establish the essential 
connection between the eternal and the temporal, between the Creator 
and the creature. By a contrary way of thinking they separate God from 
the world as being too different and remote from each other and conse- 
quently without any mutual connection. But the coming of the Son of 
God on earth clearly shows the close links which bind the transient to 
the eternal. 

The world and man would have neither explanation nor possibility of con- 
tinued existence were they not given a share in the eternal being of God, 
their Creator. The created and finite world, traveling of necessity on the 
ocean of the divine eternity, follows, so to speak, its course and laws. 
Saint Augustine, with many other wise men of ancient and modern 
times, rightly declares that in the world, because it is created and con- 
tingent, there exists a supreme and eternal law from which it derives its 
continuing existence and dignity. Truly it is that eternal law which raises 
creation, by nature finite, to a dignity reflecting the infinite and eternal. 
It does so by means both of the essential orderly arrangement established 
in all things and of the interior consistency and harmony which are 
echoed throughout the world. But if one rejects the very idea of God’s 
eternity and the possibility that God shares with His creatures something 
of Himself, it is useless to speak of order and harmony in the world. 

Such a denial, of course, does not quench in man the thirst for har- 
mony, order and happiness. Man is then forced to give a supreme value 
to that which remains, namely, his own finite being. Removed from ex- 
ternal order and all harmony in the world, he has to choose life, which 
is nothing more than a continual preoccupation with his own existence. 
Though it is decked out with a certain vain pride in man’s finite nature, 
such a life is like a road toward death. Modern man, who feels no essen- 
tial link with the eternal, lapses into worship of the finite, in the midst 
of which he continues to act and work as if aware of himself and of all 
being. 
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But that is a false representation of reality. It can deceive, but cannot 
satisfy, man’s thirst for truth and (his) innermost yearnings. If men wish 
these to be satisfied, let them go to Bethlehem where the Eternal Word 
made flesh dwelt amongst us in order to teach us that each single human 
activity must ever draw from the eternal its aim, fruitfulness and certainty, 
If man’s very nature is in the image of God, his activity also ought to be 
conformable, as philosophy teaches when it says “operari sequitur esse” 
(activity follows nature). 

It follows that man’s work on earth is not doomed to discord, but is 
intended to show forth the eternal harmony of God. In this way the 


Eternal Word frees man from slavery, gives him back hope in the paths 
of progress. 


Il 
CuRIsT AS PLEDGE OF THE HARMONY OF THE WORLD 
The Orderly Design of Creation 


Before the Christian concept of a cosmos designed by the creative 
wisdom of God, and therefore having unity, order and harmony, there 
stands the vision, perhaps yet centuries distant, of a solemn fulfillment 
where there is “in the new heavens and the new earth” (See II Peter 
3:13) “. . . a tabernacle of God with men for Him to dwell with them... 
and He shall wipe away all tears from their eyes; and death shall be 
no more, nor mourning, nor crying, nor sorrow shall be any more, for 
the former things are passed away” (Apoc. 21:1-4). In other words, 
present discords have been vanquished. 

But has the fulfillment of the harmonious design of creation prophesied 
in this passage been perhaps entirely postponed? Is it possible that God, 
who, in the very act of creating him, “gave man power over all things 
that are upon earth” (Eccl. 17:3), has gone back on His word? Certainly 
not. Far from withdrawing from man the power to rule the earth, God 
confirmed him in it on the day on which He clothed in human nature 
His only begotten Son, having “proposed, in the dispensation of the full- 
ness of time, to reestablish all things in Christ, that are in heaven and 
on earth” (Eph. 1:10), so that Christ, the Incarnate Word, God-man, 
coming into the world, from the first moment of His visible existence, 
bears witness that the lordship over the world belongs, in different de- 
grees, to both God and man, and that consequently it will not be won 
save in the spirit of God. 
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In Christ has truly dwelt substantially the same Divine Spirit (See 
Col. 2:9) who, at the beginning of time, said: “Be light made, and light 
was made” (Gen. 1:3). In Christ was the same Divine Spirit who, 
stamped like an indelible seal on all things, is the bond of unity, source 
of order and basis of harmony in them all, animate and inanimate. 


The Presence of Christ in the World 


But even before man could become explicitly aware of the perfect 
harmony which the presence of Christ in the world and His union in 
nature with man produces, he was able to discover in his own spirit an 
image of the spirit of God, a bond of unity which fused things intrinsical- 
ly with one another. The ancient philosophers of Athens and Rome had 
in fact already established this excellent synthesis as, though with greater 
clarity, did the leading thinkers in Christian philosophy such as Augus- 
tine and Aquinas. 

In every respect, technology by itself is incapable of recognizing and 
developing the divine seed of unity and harmony implanted in creatures. 
Today there are scientists who believe that they can—at least in their 
method of working—leave this truth out of account. That is, they do their 
work as if the spirit were nonexistent and deny its presence in their re- 
searches. Imbued with materialism and the philosophy of the senses, 
they look for answers to their questions only from their instruments and 
calculations, from the accurate observation of facts and from the check- 
ing and coordination of external phenomena. Others readily admit some 
kind of connection, but, as they say, it is in the relations of mathematical 
logic. The presumption is that—leaving aside entirely the influence of 
spirit—order in the world can equally well come about by virtue of the 
physical arrangement of the individual parts after the manner of a gigan- 
tic calculating machine. 

Even if philosophy were incapable of proving the inconsistency of 
such an opinion, science itself would provide its denial. Real observation 
of how the best investigators have proceeded and how inventions and 
discoveries of the highest importance come to birth forces one to admit 
the active presence of the spiritual. From the spirit comes the direct 
perception of the essential connection between facts which are often 
diverse in character. From the spirit comes the penetrating sharpness of 
observation and analysis. From the spirit comes the strength of the 
synthesis which has set true reality before the mind and led it to form 
final judgment. 
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It is obvious, then, that the presence of the spiritual in human activity 
is undeniable. Clear evidence of it in the world cannot be passed over 
in silence save by prejudice and superstition. The evidence is of unity, 
order and harmony which have their origin in God and without which 
even the application of mathematical formulae and the sciences would 
not truly portray reality. 

Spirit and harmony, therefore, bear witness to one another. As the 
richness of the harmony will always correspond to the richness of the 
spirit, so all lack of harmony, wherever found in the sciences, arts and 
life itself, is an indication that there exists some kind of impediment to 
the full outpouring of spirit. 

Such an interrelationship points the finger of rebuke at those who, 
in the fields of literature and art, foster the cult of disharmony or, as 
they themselves express it, of absurdity. What would the world and man 
be if feeling and esteem for harmony were lost? Nevertheless, this is the 
precise aim of those who try to clothe with the adornments of beauty 
and attractiveness all that is base, sinful and evil. Nay, their offense 
goes beyond the limits of aesthetics and order to inflict wounds on the 
very dignity of man who, being an image of the Divine Spirit, is essen- 
tially of like nature with harmony and order. 

One is not, of course, denying that evil also can be depicted in the 
light of true art, provided, however, that the representation appears to 
the mind and senses as something directly opposed to spirit, as a sign of 
its absence. Art acquires great renown and dignity the more it does 
honor to the spirit of man, the image of God, and consequently the 
more it reveals his creative productivity, his full maturity in develop- 
ment, together with his achievements and different attitudes of life, as 
the subject of divine unity and harmony. 

But, on the other hand, no matter how clear may be the evidence of 
the spirit of man in favor of harmony in the world, no matter how 
productive his activity in the development of the seeds of order, history 
and life show his intrinsic insufficiency and weakness. To heal this weak- 
ness it was necessary, in the designs of the infinite love of the Creator 
for His works, for the spirit of God Himself to become visible and reveal 
Himself in time. Hence Christ, the Divine Word made flesh, came into 
the world as into His own dwelling place, His own possession: “In pro- 
pria venit” (John 1:11). 

His right to this dominion is that supreme right—creation. The world, 
then, by its extent and universality—“extensive et diffusive,” as Saint 
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Thomas expresses it (Saint Thomas, Part I, Ques. 93, Art. 2-3)—reflects 
the eternal truth and goodness of the Creator and under this aspect the 
relationship of Christ with the world appears suffused with dazzling light. 


Man, Image of the Divine Spirit, Lord of the World 


Likewise the Creator places man, the image of His spirit, in the world 
so that with his knowledge, will and activity he may be its lord, making 
himself in intensity and profundity—“intensive et collective”’—a reflection 
of the eternal truth and goodness extensively diffused throughout the 
world. Even here, then, the relationship of man with the world enjoys 
the clear light of the eternal spirit communicated by the Creator to crea- 
tion. In this manner incarnation preserves and adds to the dignity of 
man and to the nobility of the world, because they are derived from the 
same source, the Divine Spirit, origin of unity, order and harmony. 

If, however, this foundation of spirit and consequently the image (in 
man) or the stamp (in irrational creatures) of the eternal divine essence 
in created things is removed, harmony also in man’s relationship with 
the world is at an end. Man would be reduced to a mere fixed point of an 
anonymous life devoid of reason. He would no longer be in the world 
as in his own home. The world would become for him something alien, 
dark and dangerous, ever inclined to lay aside the character of an in- 
strument and make itself his enemy. 

And what would be the normal relationships of social life without 
the light of the Divine Spirit and without account being taken of the 
relationship of Christ with the world? The answer to this question, alas, 
is the bitter reality of those who, preferring darkness in the world, pro- 
claim themselves worshipers of the external works of man. Their society 
is successful only under the iron discipline of collectives in sustaining 
the anonymous existence of one group alongside that of the other. Alto- 
gether different is social life based on the pattern of the relationships of 
Christ with the world and with man. It is a life of brotherly cooperation, 
of mutual respect for others’ rights, a life worthy of the first beginning 
and last end of every human creature. 


Christ, Pledge of Redemption and of Restoration 


But the depths of darkness and disharmony, roots of all the other dis- 
orders which the Word Incarnate has come to set aright, lay in the dam- 
age caused by original sin, which has involved in its dire consequences 
the entire human race and the world wherein it dwells. Fallen man, 
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with his spirit darkened, no longer sees around him a world subdued, a 
docile instrument of his destiny, but a kind of conspiracy of nature in 
revolt, the unconscious executor of the decree which disinherited its 
original master. However, both in man and in the world, there was 
never extinguished the expectation of a return to the primordial condi- 
tion, to the divine order made manifest, as the Apostle says, with the 
groans of every creature (See Romans 8:22). For, in spite of the slavery 
of sin, man remained always the image of the Divine Spirit, and the 
world the possession of the Word. 

Christ came to restore to life what sin had put to death, to heal what 
had been wounded and to enlighten what had been darkened whether 
in man or in the world, by restoring to the former his lordship over 
nature in accordance with the spirit of God, and by withdrawing the 
latter from man’s sinful misuse. But though the wound was radically 
healed, there yet remain as the legacy of the human race certain con- 
sequences—doubts, difficulties and sufferings. But from these fruits of 
sin also, Christ is the pledge of redemption and new life. 

The supernatural light which shone forth on the night of Christmas at 
Bethlehem is cast like a new rainbow proclaiming peace over the en- 
tire future of the world, “made subject to vanity, not by its own will, 
but by reason of Him who made it subject, in hope” (Ibid, 20). The 
hope is still Christ who, as He freed the world from the slavery of sin, 
will likewise free it from the slavery of corruption by restoring to it the 
freedom of the sons of God. 

The life of man and the history of the world are deeply influenced 
by this expectation. If men will not see harmony entirely restored until 
the dawn of the last day, if their bread will remain watered with sweat 
and tears, if the groans of creatures on earth will continue to be heard, 
theirs will not be the sadness of death, but the travail of a mother who, 
according to the vivid words of our Divine Master, when her hour is 
come, willingly forgets all pain, for a man has been born into the world 
(See John 16:21). The birth, painful and slow though it may be, of a 
new life, of a humanity in continual development of order and harmony, 
is the function assigned by God to history “post Christum natum” (after 
Christ’s birth), to which sons of God, restored to liberty, have as in- 
dividuals to make their individual contribution. 

It is useless, then, to look for perfection in the order of the world 
from any inherent process of which man remains an external spectator- 
as some declare him to be. Such obscure immanentism is a return to 
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ancient superstition, which defied nature. It can find no support, as is 
claimed, from history, except by false manipulation of the facts. 

The history of the human race in the world is not a procession of 
blind forces. It is a marvelous and vital working out of the actual history 
of the Divine Word. From Him came its first movements and through 
Him it will reach fulfilment on the day when all things will return to 
their first beginning, when the Word Incarnate offers to the Father, as 
evidence of His glory, His own possessions ransomed and given their 
full meaning by the Spirit of God. 

Many facts, then, particularly of history, which at present appear to 
be in discord, will be revealed as elements of a true harmony, for ex- 
ample, the unending coming of new things and the disappearance of 
the old, for both one and the other had or do now have a share, in some 
manner, in the truth and goodness of God. The transient nature of a thing 
or an event does not affect them, since they have this character, the dig- 
nity of expressing the Divine Spirit. The whole world, for that matter, 
as the Apostle notes, is of this nature: “The fashion of this world passes 
away” (I Cor. 7:31). But it is the final destiny for the glory of the Father 
and the triumph of the Word which lies at the root of all its develop- 
ment, confers on and preserves in the world the dignity of a witness and 
instrument of eternal truth, goodness and harmony. 


Ii 


Curist aS LIGHT AND LIFE 
The Great Law of Harmony 


The omnipotence of Him who “does all things whatsoever He will” 
(Ps. 115:3), united with His infinite wisdom, which “reaches from end 
to end mightily and ordereth all things seemly” (Wis. 8:1), has estab- 
lished the great laws of the harmony which pervades the world and ex- 
plains events therein. The spirit of God, which, in the beginning from 
on high presided over creation, has, as it were, penetrated it until, in 
the fulness of time, as a work of love and mercy, the Word Incarnate 
Himself, by taking flesh, has entered within it in person and has taken 
visible and decisive possession of it. “Jesus Christ, yesterday, today and 
the same forever” (Heb. 13:93). 

In this fashion the universe appears as a wonderful symphony, com- 
posed by the spirit of God, whose basic melody welled up from a fusion 
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of the divine perfections: wisdom, love and omnipotence. “Domine, 
dominus noster, quam admirabile est nomen tuum in universa terra’- 
“O Lord, Our Lord, how admirable is Thy name in the whole earth” 
(Ps. 8:2). 

And yet, for those who with the Psalmist have ears to hear in gladness 
the divine symphony which reechoes through the universe, and before 
all others for Christians, creation is not merely an aesthetic fact offered 
to man to arouse his satisfaction and to evoke in a unique way praise 
for its Supreme Maker. From the beginning God, by placing man on a 
rank of higher dignity than all the other works of His hands, had already 
subjected to him all the creatures, even the heavens, moon and stars 
fashioned by His fingers (Ps. 8:4), in a word, the whole world, in order 
that he might work in it and preserve its harmony (See Gen. 2:13). 
But Christ Himself, who is the witness and pledge of the world’s har- 
mony, has shown by the example of His life and death what an active, 
laborious and painful contribution man must furnish towards its preser- 
vation, its development and, wherever harmony might be lacking, to- 
wards its restoration. The work of restoration achieved by Christ was 
defined by Himself as a struggle against the “prince of this world,” and 
its conclusion as a victory—“ego vici mundum”—“I have overcome the 
world” (John 12:31; 16:33). 

The divine symphony of the universe, particularly on earth among 
men, is entrusted by its Supreme Author to mankind itself, so that, like 
a tremendous orchestra spread over time and diversified in its means, 
the human race may ever unite under the direction of Christ, follow it 
faithfully, rendering the single and characteristic theme with all possible 
perfection. In other words, God has handed over to men His own de- 
signs so that they may put them into operation in their own person, with 
complete freedom, assuming full moral responsibility for them and de- 
manding of themselves, where necessary, toil and sacrifice after the ex- 
ample of Christ. 

In this respect the Christian is primarily an admirer of the divine order 
of the world, one who loves its presence and does his utmost to see it 
recognized and proclaimed. Consequently, he will be its vigorous de- 
fender against the forces and tendencies which oppose its realization, 
whether these are concealed within himself—his evil inclinations—or come 
from without—Satan and his deceits and snares. 

It is thus that Saint Paul saw the Christian in the world when he 
pointed out the adversaries opposed to God and urged Christians to 
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put on His armor so as to resist the snares of the evil one, girding their 
loins with truth and wearing the breastplate of justice (Eph. 6:11-14). 
The call to Christianity is not, then, an invitation from God simply to 
aesthetic pleasure and the contemplation of His marvelous order, but 
the call to unceasing action under obligation and strict discipline, with 
respect to all the paths and conditions of life. Its activity is manifested 
before all else in a complete observance of the moral laws, whatever may 
be their object, whether great or small, private or public, whether a 
question of restraint or of positive action. Moral life is not confined only 
to the interior man, so much so that it does not also effectively influence 
the harmony of the world. 

Man is never so completely alone, so individual and set apart by him- 
self, even in the most extraordinary circumstances, that his decisions and 
deeds cause no reaction in the world around him. As a performer of the 
divine symphony, no man can regard his particular task as exclusively 
his own, concerning no one but himself. Certainly moral life is, in the 
first place, something individual and interior, but not in the sense of what 
is called “interiorism” or “historicism,” according to which some do their 
utmost to weaken and set aside the universal force of the moral law. 


Cooperation Demanded by God of the Christian 


In general, the cooperation in the order of the world demanded by 
God of the Christian should equally keep clear of a spiritualism which 
desires to hinder him from all access to, or taking part in, external things 
and which, when admitted at one time within the Catholic fold, caused 
serious damage to the cause of Christ and of the Divine Creator of the 
universe. But how would the maintenance and development of order in 
the universe be possible if full liberty of action were left to those who 
do not recognize it or do not wish to see it become organized? Interven- 
tion in the world to maintain divine order is a right and a duty which 
belongs essentially to a Christian’s responsibility and permits him law- 
fully to undertake all those actions, private, public or organized, which 
aim at and are suited to that end. 

Subtle pretexts, made up to excuse the laziness of some Christians, or 
suggested by an unfounded jealousy on the part of adversaries, cannot 
permit the evasion of such responsibility. This is true especially if it is 
asserted that Christian action in the world is a mask for seeking a power 
which, in fact, is contrary to the spirit of Christ, that it arouses opposi- 
tion to the Christian faith among those already ill disposed, that it is 
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the result of a lack of confidence in God and His Omnipotent Providence 
and that it has the flavor of arrogance on the part of the creature. There 
are some even who hint that it is Christian prudence to return to the so- 
called modest ambitions of the period of the catacombs. 

On the contrary, it would be wiser to return to the inspired wisdom 
of Saint Paul who, writing to the community at Corinth with a zeal 
worthy of his great soul and founded on the complete sovereignty of 
God, opened all paths of action to Christians: “For all things are yours 
. .. or the world, or life, or death, or things to come; for all are yours. 
And you are Christ’s; and Christ is God’s” (I Cor. 3:22-23). The Chris. 
tian who would not dare to make his own this fulness of liberty would 
implicitly be denying to Christ Himself the prerogative of that “power 
whereby He is able to subject all things to Himself” (Phil. 3:21). He 
ought, on the contrary, to reckon it a disgrace to allow himself to be 
surpassed by the enemies of God in energy of spirit, of work and initia- 
tive, joined to a spirit of sacrifice. It is no secluded territory nor re- 
stricted administration which is being entrusted to the activity of the 
Christian. No field of life, no institution and no exercise of power can 
be forbidden to those who cooperate with God to maintain divine order 
and harmony in the world. 


Christian Intervention 


Such intervention in no way suggests any kind of action done in secret 
and as if jealous of other men’s contributions. We have already stated 
on many occasions that Catholics can and ought to admit collaboration 
with others if the action of these and the joint enterprise are such as to 
be of true assistance to harmony and order in the world. However, it 
is necessary for Catholics first to take account of the extent of their 
ability and of their aims; that is, let them be spiritually and technically 
trained for what they are proposing to do. Otherwise they will bring 
no positive assistance, still less the precious gift of eternal truth, to the 
common cause, with undeniable hurt to Christ’s honor and to their own 
souls. 

Once that is granted, it is unfair to attribute a spirit of “intolerance” 
and of segregation—often called a “ghetto”—if Catholics aim at having 
schools, education and the training of youth on a Christian basis, set up 
Catholic organizations in the professions and support the organized in- 
fluence of Christian principles even in the political and trade union field 
where tradition and circumstances advise it. The creation in the past of 
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the high civilization of which Christian nations have rightly been proud 
was not exclusively a Christian “idea” existing merely as an abstraction. 
There were practical applications of that idea, that is to say, of the laws, 
regulations and institutions founded and promoted by men devoted to 
the Church and working under its guidance, or at least under its inspira- 
tion. The Catholic hierarchy was not only careful that the light of the 
faith should not be extinguished, but by solid work in government, by 
plans and by the choice and appointment of men, it has built up that 
varied group of living organizations which, alongside others not under 
the hierarchy’s immediate direction, are at the foundation of the civil 
community. 

Christian action cannot, least of all today, surrender its unique claim 
and character merely because someone sees in the human association of 
the present time a so-called pluralistic society which is cut off from the 
attitudes of mind which oppose it, set permanently in its respective posi- 
tions and impatient of every collaboration that does not develop on an 
exclusively “human” plane. If this term “human” means, as it seems to, 
agnosticism with regard to religion and the true values of life, every in- 
vitation to collaboration would be equivalent to a request to surrender, 
to which the Christian cannot consent. Besides, whence would this “hu- 
man” criterion obtain the force of obligation, the power to establish 
freedom of conscience for all, except on the strength of order and divine 
harmony? That “human” concept would end by creating a new kind of 
“ghetto,” but one lacking a universal point of view. 


The Basis of Action of All Men of Good Will 


For the sake of the common good, the chief basis of action, not only 
of Christians but of all men of good will, should be order and divine 
harmony in the world. Their preservation and development should be 
the supreme law which ought to govern the important meetings among 
men. If humanity today should fail to agree on the supremacy of this 
law, that is, on absolute respect for universal order and harmony in the 
world, it would be difficult to foresee what would be the proximate 
destiny of nations. The need for this agreement has been felt in practice 
when, lately, some specialists in the modern sciences have expressed 
doubts and internal disquiet at the development of atomic energy. What- 
ever may be, at present, the result of their deductions and resolutions, 
it is certain that the doubts of these men of the highest standing were 
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directed at the problem of existence, the very foundations of order and 
harmony in the world. 

At the present time, one must be convinced that every resolution con. 
cerning the development or abandonment of any achievement within 
the scope of man’s ability ought to be made with due consideration for 
the preservation of order and harmony in the world. Nowadays an ap- 
parently blind fascination for progress leads nations to overlook evident 
dangers and to neglect to take quite considerable losses into account. 
Everyone is aware of how the development and application of any in- 
vention to a military purpose almost everywhere brings harm out of 
proportion, even in the political sphere, to the advantages which are 
derived from them and which could be secured by other paths at les 
cost and danger, or be quite simply postponed to a more convenient time, 

Who can give an accurate calculation of the economic damage from 
a progress which is not inspired by wisdom? Such quantities of material, 
such sums of money derived from saving and the result of restrictions 
and toil and such expenditure of human labor taken away from urgent 
needs are consumed to prepare these new arms that even the wealthiest 
nations must foresee the times in which they will regret the danger 
ously weakened harmony of the national economy, or are in fact already 
regretting it, though they endeavor to conceal the fact. 


International Competition in the Development of Armaments 


To a person pondering and forming a judgment on the actual state o 
affairs—and always allowing for the right of self defense—the present- 
day competition between nations in demonstrating their individul 
progress in war equipment assuredly offers new “signs in the skies.” But 
even more it offers signs of pride, of that pride which produces on earth 
wide differences between souls, nourishes hatreds and prepares the way 
for conflict. Let those who observe today’s competition, therefore, know 
how to reduce the facts to their true proportions. While not rejecting 
approaches aiming at peace agreements which are always desirable, le 
them not permit themselves to be misled by records which are oftes 
of very short duration. Let them not be too much influenced by feas 
skillfully evoked to win the interest and support of others who may be 
glad to be connected with a class of men among whom the “homo fabef 
takes precedence over the “homo sapiens.” May the advantage then # 
to the Christian man who, making use of the liberty of spirit which i 
derived from a truly broad understanding of things, recovers in the ob 
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jective consideration of events that peace and stability of soul which 
has its source in the Divine Spirit who, by His constant presence, holds 
the world in His care. 

But finally, the supporters of divine harmony in the world have been 
invited to direct their best efforts to the problem of peace. To all of you 
who. know Our thoughts, it will be enough for Us on this occasion—if 
only to satisfy Our own mind, which is untiringly devoted to the cause of 
peace—to recall the immediate ends which the nations ought to aim at 
and bring to realization. We do this with a father’s heart, as interpret- 
ing the tender cries of the Divine Infant of Bethlehem, source and pledge 
of all peace on earth and in the heavens. 

The divine law of harmony in the world strictly imposes on all rulers 
of nations the obligation to prevent war by means of suitable interna- 
tional organizations, to reduce armaments under a system of effective 
inspection and to deter whoever should aim at disturbing the nations 
which sincerely desire it. We are sure that, at the first sign of danger, 
the tightening of that bond to a greater degree would not be wanting, 
as has been clearly attested and revealed on several occasions, even 
recently. 

But at the moment, it is a question not so much of hastening to the 
defense as of preventing the overthrow of order and of giving a deserved 
breathing space to the world, which has already experienced too much 
suffering. We have endeavored more than once in times of crisis, with 
warmings and counsel, to strengthen that mutual dependence. We re- 
gard it as a special task imposed by God on Our Pontificate to forge be- 
tween nations the bonds of true brotherhood. We renew Our appeal 
% that among the true friends of peace all possible rivalry may come to 
an end and so that every reason for lack of trust may be removed. Peace 
isa good so precious, so productive, so desirable and so desired that 
every effort on its behalf, even with reciprocal sacrifices of legitimate 
individual ambitions, is well spent. We are sure that the peoples of the 
world are wholeheartedly in agreement with Us, and that they expect a 
ike sentiment from their rulers. 

May “the Prince of Peace” from the Crib of Bethlehem arouse, pre- 
‘rve and strengthen these aims. In the common unity of all men of 
good will, may He be pleased to fill up what is particularly wanting to- 


tay in the realization of the order and harmony desired in the world by 
its Creator. 
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Censorship 


THe AMERICAN HiERARCHY® 


| eee is today a provocative and sometimes misleading word. 
It generates controversy by provoking those who would deny in 
fact any restrictions, legal or moral, upon freedom of expression. It mis- 
leads, since few approach the problems of censorship without emotion. 

Obviously the State does have some power of censorship. In times of 
war or great national danger, few will deny it a preventive power. In 
normal circumstances, however, the State exercises only a punitive fune- 
tion, placing restraint on those who misuse liberty to deny equal or 
greater rights to others. The State’s power of censorship is not unlimited. 

Morally, the Church can and does exercise what is called censorship. 
This right is hers from her office as teacher of morals and guardian of 
divine truth. Her decisions bind her people but her sanctions upon them 
are only spiritual and moral. She does, nevertheless, express her judg- 
ments to all men of good will, soliciting their reasoned understanding 
and their freely given acceptance and support. 


®The annual statement, November 17, 1957. 
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Freedom of the Press 


Most commonly in civil affairs the particular freedom that is involved 
in discussions of the subject is freedom of the press, not only in news- 
papers and other publications, but also in such dramatic expression as 
is represented in the theater, motion pictures, radio and television. 

Because in modern times the press has been a major instrument in 
the development of knowledge and the chief means of its diffusion, 
freedom of the press is closely bound up with man’s right to knowledge. 
Man’s patient plodding ascent to the heights of truth evidences the spiri- 
tual powers given him by God and at the same time their wounding by 
sin. His search for truth is an enriching and ennobling experience, 
uniquely proper to man. 

The right to know the truth is evidently broad and sweeping. Is the 
right to express this knowledge, whether through speech or press, equally 
broad? That man has a right to communicate his ideas through the 
spoken or written word is beyond challenge. And yet it can be recog- 
nized at the outset that expression adds a new element to knowledge. 
Directed as it is to others, it is an act that has social implications. Society 
itself must take cognizance of it. Although man must claim and hold to 
freedom of expression, he must also recognize his duty to exercise it with 
a sense of responsibility. 

This is a freedom that is intimately bound up with other freedoms 
that man prizes. Freedom of the press is patently a key safeguard of 
civil liberty. Democracy does not exist without it. The day free expres- 
sion of opinion is extinguished and all are constrained to fall into a single 
pattern of political thought and action, democracy has died. 

As indispensable as is freedom of expression to us as citizens, it is no 
less indispensable to the Church in carrying out her mission to preach 
the gospel. The content of man’s knowledge of God derived through 
the use of his native powers has been immeasurably enriched and per- 
fected and has been given certainty by the revelation made by God to 
man through Jesus Christ. This knowledge has been attained not through 
man’s effort, but through the goodness and mercy of God. It is accepted 
by an act of faith made with the help of divine grace. Of this deposit 
of revealed truth the Church is the divinely appointed custodian. 

Without an unfettered means of communication, the teaching office 
of the Church is sorely hampered. She counts among her special bless- 
ings in our own country the important and fruitful Catholic press. 
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Because freedom of the press is a basic right to be respected and 
safeguarded, it must be understood and defended not as license, but 
as true rational freedom. The kind of uncritical claims for and defense 
of liberty which so often have been made in our day actually places 
that liberty in jeopardy. For this reason we feel that light must be thrown 
not only on its meaning, but also on its limits. 


Freedom Not an Absolute 


To speak of limits is to indicate that freedom of expression is not an 
absolute freedom. Not infrequently it is so presented. It is alleged that 
this freedom can suffer no curtailment or limitation without being de 
stroyed. The traditional and sounder understanding of freedom, and 
specifically freedom of the press, is more temperate. It recognizes that 
liberty has a moral dimension. Man is true to himself as a free being 
when he acts in accord with the laws of right reason. As a member of 
society his liberty is exercised within bounds fixed by the multiple de 
mands of social living. In the concrete this means that the common 
good is to be served. It will entail, among other things, a respect for 
the rights of others, a regard for public order, and a positive deference 
to those human, moral and social values which are our common Christian 
heritage. It is within this context that freedom of expression is rightly 
understood. 

This recognition of limitations has been given statement in recent de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court of the United States: “We hold that 
obscenity is not within the area of constitutionally protected speech o 
press” (Roth v. United States, 77 S. Ct. 1304, Alberts v. California, TI 
S. Ct. 1304; June 24, 1957). The decisions touching on this subject are 
encouraging to those who have been deeply concerned over trends that 
threatened to destroy the traditional authority exercised by the State 
over expressions and displays of obscenity. 

Contrary to this trend, the Court has held that there is such a thing 
as obscenity susceptible of legal determination and demanding legal 
restraint; that laws forbidding the circulation of obscene literature are 
not as such in violation of the Constitution; that the Federal Government 
may ban such publications from the mail; that a state may act against 
obscene literature and punish those who sell or advertise it. The decisions 
reasserted the traditional conviction that freedom of expression is exer 
cised within the defined limits of law. Obscenity cannot be permitted 
a proper exercise of a basic human freedom. Civil enactments as well as 
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the moral law both indicate that the exercise of this freedom cannot be 
unrestrained. 

Ideally, we could wish that no man-made legal restraints were ever 
necessary. Thus, restraint on any human freedom would be imposed 
rather by one’s own reason than by external authority. In any case, 
restraint’s best justification is that it is imposed for the sake of a greater 
freedom. Since, however, individuals do act in an irresponsible way 
and do threaten social and moral harm, society must face its responsibil- 
ity and exercise its authority. The exigencies of social living demand it. 


Communication Media 


In his recent encyclical of September 8, 1957, our Holy Father has 
spoken not only of the competence of public administrators, but also of 
their strict duty to exercise supervision over the more modern media of 
communication and entertainment—radio and television. He warns public 
officials that they must look on this matter not from a merely political 
standpoint—but also from that of public morals, the sure foundation of 
which rests on the natural law. What he has said applies with even 
greater force to the older media—the press and motion pictures—since 
they have been and continue to be subject to even greater abuse and 
supply so much of the material used in the programs presented through 
the more modern media. “Nor can it be asserted,” Pope Pius XII writes 
“that this watchful care of the State’s officials is an unfair limitation on the 
liberty of individual citizens, for it is concerned not with the private 
citizens as such but rather with the whole of human society with whom 
these arts are being shared.” 

Although civil authority has the right and duty to exercise such con- 
trol over the various media of communication as is necessary to safe- 
guard public morals, yet civil law, especially in those areas which are 
constitutionally protected, will define as narrowly as possible the limita- 
tions placed on freedom. The one purpose which will guide legislators 
in establishing necessary restraints to freedom is the securing of the 
general welfare through the prevention of grave and harmful abuse. Our 
juridical system has been dedicated from the beginning to the principle 
of minimal restraint. Those who may become impatient with the reluc- 
tance of the State through its laws to curb and curtail human freedom 
should bear in mind that this is a principle which serves to safeguard 


all our vital freedoms—to curb less rather than more; to hold for liberty 
rather than for restraint. 
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In practice the exercise of any such curbs by the State calls for the 
highest discretion and prudence. This is particularly true in the area of 
the press. For here an unbridled power to curb and repress can make 
a tyrant of government, and can wrest from the people one by one their 
most cherished liberties. 

Prudence will always demand, as is true under our governmental 
system, that the courts be in a position to protect the people against 
arbitrary repressive action. While they uphold the authority of govem- 
ment to suppress that which not only has no social value, but is actually 
harmful, as is the case with the obscene, the courts will be the tradi- 
tional bulwark of the people’s liberties. 

Within the bounds essential to the preservation of a free press, hv- 
man action and human expression may fall short of what is legally 
punishable and may still defy the moral standards of a notable number 
in the community. Between the legally punishable and the morally good 
there exists a wide gap. If we are content to accept as morally inof- 
fensive all that is legally unpunishable, we have lowered greatly ow 
moral standards. It must be recognized that civil legislation by itself does 
not constitute an adequate standard of morality. 

An understanding of this truth together with the knowledge that of- 
fensive materials on the stage and screen and in publications have a 
harmful effect moved the Bishops of the United States to set up agencies 
to work in the field—for motion pictures, the National Legion of Decency; 
for printed publications, the National Office for Decent Literature. 

The function of these agencies is related in character. Each evaluates 
and offers the evaluation to those interested. Each seeks to enlist ina 
proper and lawful manner the cooperation of those who can curb the 
evil. Each invites the help of all people in the support of its objectives 
Each endeavors through positive action to form habits of artistic taste 
which will move people to seek out and patronize the good. In thei 
work they reflect the moral teaching of the Church. Neither agency e- 
ercises censorship in any true sense of the word. 


Competence of the Church 


The competence of the Church in this field comes from her divine 
commission as teacher of morals. Moral values are here clearly involved. 
Her standards of evaluation are drawn from revelation, reason and 
Christian tradition and from the basic norms of the moral law. These 
are the standards on which our nation was founded and their preservt 
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tion will be a safeguard to national integrity. A judgment of moral values 
in these areas is of prime importance to the whole nation. 

Although the Church is primarily concerned with morals and not 
aesthetics, the two are clearly related. Art that is false to morality is 
not true art. While good taste cannot supply the norm for moral judg- 
ment on literature or art, yet it must be admitted that good taste will 
inevitably narrow the field of what is morally objectionable. 

Who can deny that in modern American life there are many grave 
moral problems? This is not the judgment solely of the Catholic Church. 
When a Select Committee of the United States House of Representatives 
calls pornography big business, a national disgrace and a menace to 
our civic welfare; when the National Council of Juvenile Court Judges 
attacks vicious and evil publications as a major cause of the change of 
juvenile delinquency from the thoughtless and mischievous acts of chil- 
dren into crimes of violence, armed robbery, rape, torture and even 
homicide; when the New York State Joint Legislative Committee at the 
end of its five-year survey assures us that by actual count trash and 
smut on the newsstands have the advantage of numbers and that those 
same stands reflect an acceptance of and growing concentration on 
lewdness—in the face of all this we can only say that we are confronted 
with conditions which are fraught with peril. 

Through the National Legion of Decency and the National Office for 
Decent Literature, we Catholics give public expression to our opinion 
on this subject. Through these agencies we voice our concern over condi- 
tions which, tolerated, merit expression of public indignation. But we 
assert that our activities as carried out by these organizations cannot 
justly be termed an attempt to exercise censorship. 

The right to speak out in favor of good morals can hardly be chal- 
lenged in a democracy such as ours. It is a long-standing tradition of this 
country that groups large and small have given expression of their con- 
cem over injustice, political, social and economic. Their efforts, put 
forth within the framework of the law, have been directed toward dis- 
lodging evils against which the law itself is powerless. In many instances 
such efforts have made a valuable contribution to the community. 

It is in full accord with this tradition that the work of the Legion of 
Decency and the National Office for Decent Literature is carried on. The 
tights these agencies seek to protect are among the most important and 
sacred—the right of parents to bring up their children in an atmosphere 
reasonably free from defilement, the right of children to be protected from 
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grave and insidious moral danger, the right of all not to be assailed at 
every turn by a display of indecency. Through the work of these agen- 
cies, the Church is able to give concrete expression of her concern. 

The evaluations of these agencies have been a guide to our Catholic 
people. At the same time, they have enlisted the support of many others 
who share our concern. No one can fail to be stirred by the evident de- 
sire of so many people to remedy an unwholesome situation. And surely 
all those who are conscious of the gravity of the problem will applaud 
the efforts of the Church to safeguard the moral standards of the society 
in which we live. 

It would be most gratifying to find it unnecessary to carry on this 
work. One could wish that the sense of responsibility of those who write 
and those who produce motion pictures would make superfluous action 
of this nature. Past experience, however, does not permit us to look for- 
ward to a day when this sort of evaluation will no longer be called for. 
Far from curtailing the work of these agencies we must have them con- 
tinue. Nor can we fail to be watchful over the fields of radio and tele- 
vision. Meanwhile, our existing agencies must be prepared to meet a 
continuing evil with an unremitting effort. 

As a nation, we are intensely jealous of our freedoms. We are filled 
with pride that they have been so fully assured to us in our democracy. 
The reverence in which we hold our Constitution is due in great part to 
the care with which it has set down for all to know basic human free- 
doms that are inviolable. From childhood, these truths are taught us; 
they become the support of our adult life. 

A freedom perceived in its true essence, in its exact limits, in its con- 
text of responsibility, is a freedom doubly secure; a freedom misunder- 
stood risks becoming a freedom lost. 
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Difference in color cannot be 
areason for segregation when 
culture, custom, social condi- 
tion and, above all, a common 
faith and common love of 
Christ impel towards unity. 


Race Relations 
Tue SoutH AFRICAN HIERARCHY 


I 1952 the Catholic Bishops of South Africa issued a statement on 
race relations which emphasized the evil of a color discrimination 
and the injustices which flow from it. This statement maintained that 
non-Europeans in South Africa had a strict right in justice to evolve 
towards full participation in the political, economic and cultural life of 
the country. It pointed out, however, that this evolution could not take 
place unless the people concerned made their own vigorous contribution 
towards fitting themselves for the exercise of full citizenship. 

Five years have gone by since this statement was issued. During that 
time there has been no change of direction in South Africa’s racial policy. 
Rather, the old policy of segregation, responsible in large measure for 
the social pattern of the country, has under the name of apartheid re- 
ceived clearer definition and more precise application. Apartheid is offi- 
cially held to be the only possible formula for South Africa’s mixed 
society. Integration is considered unthinkable and partition into separate 
states impracticable. 

Basic Principle of Apartheid 


The basic principle of apartheid is the preservation of what is called 
white civilization. This is identified with white supremacy, which means 


nas 
°A pastoral letter read in all the Catholic churches of South Africa, July 21, 1957. 
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the enjoyment by white men only of full political, social, economic ani 
cultural rights. Persons of other race must be satisfied with what th 
white man judges can be conceded to them without endangering his 
privileged position. 

White supremacy is an absolute. It overrides justice. It transcends the 
teaching of Christ. It is a purpose dwarfing every other purpose, an end 
justifying any means. 

Apartheid is sometimes described as separate development, a tem 
which suggests that under apartheid different races are given the oppor 
tunity of pursuing their respective and distinctive social and cultunl 
evolutions. It is argued that only in this manner will these races be do 
ing the will of God, lending themselves to the fulfilment of His provider 
tial designs. 

The contention sounds plausible as long as we overlook an importa 
qualification, namely, that separate development is subordinate to whitey 
supremacy. The white man makes himself the agent of God’s will anif 
the interpreter of His providence in assigning the range and determin} 
ing the bounds of non-white development. One trembles at the bk: 
phemy of thus attributing to God the offenses against charity and justic#? 
that are apartheid’s necessary accompaniment. 

It is a sin to humiliate one’s fellow man. There is in each human perf 
son, by God’s creation, a dignity inseparably connected with his qualit 
of rational and free being. This dignity has been immeasurably a 
hanced by the mystery of our redemption. 

In the words of St. Peter we are “a chosen race, a royal priesthoot 
a holy nation” (I Peter 2:9). Christ Himself has said, “I have called yor 
friends” (John 15:15). No man has the right to despise what God hi 
honored, to belittle one whom Christ has called friend, to brand a fello 
man with the stigma of inborn inferiority. It is an insult to human dig! 
nity, a slur upon God’s noble work of creation and redemption. Chrig 
has warmed us against inflicting such injuries: “. . . whoever says to lm 
brother, ‘Raca,’ shall be liable to the Sanhedrin; and whoever says, “Tho! 
fool!’ shall be liable to the fire of Gehenna” (Matt. 5:22). : 

From this fundamental evil of apartheid flow the innumerable offens#: 
against charity and justice that are its inevitable consequence, for mq’ 
must be hurt and injustice must be done when the practice of discrimin? 
tion is enthroned as the supreme principle of the welfare of the stat! 
the ultimate law from which all other laws derive. 
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and Problem of Immediate Total Integration 


This condemnation of the principle of apartheid as something intrinsi- 
ally evil does not imply that perfect equality can be established in South 
Africa by a stroke of the pen. There is nothing more obvious than the 
existence of profound differences between sections of our population 
which make immediate total integration impossible. People cannot share 
fully in the same political and economic institutions until culturally they 
have a great deal in common. 
alturd All social change must be gradual if it is not to be disastrous. Nor is 
be do it unjust for a state to make provision in its law and administration for 
the differences that do exist. A state must promote the well-being of all 
'fis citizens. If some require special protection it must be accorded. 
onal It would be unreasonable, therefore, to condemn indiscriminately all 
P whirputh Africa’s differential legislation. It would be unfair to disparage 
“ill anf Services provided for less advanced sections of the population and 
terminf”™ noble and dedicated labors of many public officials on their behalf. 
1e bls} Many who suffer under the sting of apartheid find it hard to accept 
1 justiof™ els of moderation. Embittered by insult and frustration, they dis- 
mst any policy that involves a gradual change. Revolution not evolu- 
nan pe im is their slogan. They can see redress only in the sweeping away of 
, qual" difference and the immediate extension of full civil rights to all. 
ably fey do not stop to contemplate the confusion that will ensue, the col- 
pse of all public order, the complete dissolution of society and perhaps 
‘esthooiit Own rapid destruction in the holocaust. This is particularly true of 
sled yop’ Who find in atheistic communism the inspiration of their present 
God hving and their hope for the future. 
| a fellogA gradual change it must be: gradual, for no other kind of change 
man digcompatible with the maintenance of order, without which there is no 
yn. Chrigtiety, no government, no justice, no common good. But a change must 
ays to hime, for otherwise our country faces a disastrous future. That change 
ys, “Tho d be initiated immediately if the ingenuity and energy now expended 
apartheid were devoted to making South Africa a happy country for 
le offen its citizens. The time is short. The need is urgent. Those penalized 
,. for m@{partheid must be given concrete evidence of the change before it is 
+ coring late. 
ro stahis involves the elaboration of a sensible and just policy enabling 
| person, irrespective of race, to qualify for the enjoyment of full civil 
hts. To achieve this will undoubtedly take statesmanship of a high 
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order, for the difficulties are not to be minimized. It is no easy matter 
to dispel fears and prejudices and introduce measures so contrary to the 
main trends and customs of the past. 

Obviously no South African Government can attempt such a chang 
without the consent of the white citizens. On their shoulders lies square. 
ly the burden of responsibility. Let them examine their conscience in 
the light of Christ’s teaching. Let them read again the words of th 
Master: “A new commandment I give you, that you love one another: 
that as I have loved you, you also love one another. By this will all men 
know that you are my disciples, if you have love for one another” (John 
13:34-35). Are we not making a mockery of Christianity by proclaim. 
ing ourselves a Christian nation and pursuing a policy so contrary to 
these words of Christ? 

To our beloved Catholic people of white race, we have a special worl 
to say. The practice of segregation, though officially not recognized in 
our churches, characterizes, nevertheless, many of our church societies 
our schools, seminaries, convents, hospitals and the social life of ow 
people. In the light of Christ’s teaching this cannot be tolerated forever 
The time has come to pursue more vigorously the change of heart ani 
practice that the law of Christ demands. We are hypocrites if we cor 
demn apartheid in South African society and condone it in our om 
institutions. 

This does not mean that we can easily disregard all differences o 
mentality, condition, language and social custom. The Church does mt 
enforce human associations that, because of these differences, can pr 
duce no good. She understands that the spiritual welfare of her childra 
cannot be fostered in a social atmosphere wholly alien and uncongenial 
But the Christian duty remains of seeking to unite rather than separate, 
to dissolve differences rather than perpetuate them. A different cola 
can be no reason for separation when culture, custom, social conditia 

and, above all, a common faith and common love of Christ impel te 
wards unity. 

We give expression to these observations in the knowledge that tht 
faith and charity of our people will prompt a truly Christian consider: 
tion of them and, in due course, behavior in full conformity with tk 
teaching of our Saviour. We have every reason for this confidence becaus 
we have before our eyes a great proof of the loyalty and generosity ¢ 
our people in the magnificent response to the Catholic Bishops’ Cat 
paign for Mission Schools and Seminaries. 
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The Purpose Before Us 


To all white South Africans we direct an earnest plea to consider 
carefully what apartheid means, its evil and anti-Christian character, the 
injustices that flow from it, the resentment and bitterness it arouses, 
the harvest of disaster that it must produce in the country we all love 
so much. 

We cannot fail to express our admiration for the splendid work done 
in many quarters to lessen prejudice, promote understanding and unity 
and help South Africa along that path of harmony and cooperation 
which is the only one dictated by wisdom and justice. On the other 
hand, we deeply regret that it is still thought necessary to add to the 
volume of restrictive and oppressive legislation in order to reduce con- 
tacts between various groups to an inhuman and unnatural minimum. 

We pray God that minds may be enlightened to see the truth and 
hearts encouraged to act without regard to the prejudices of the past. 
It will take sacrifice. Yet sacrifice need not deter us whose forefathers 
have left us the heritage of their bravery. 

The purpose before us now is one of the noblest causes we could em- 
brace—the triumph of Christ in our country’s laws and customs, in the 
spirit of that hope recently expressed by His Holiness Pope Pius XII, 
“that a task of constructive collaboration may be carried out in Africa: 
a collaboration free of prejudices and mutual sensitiveness, preserved 
from the seductions and strictures of false nationalism, and capable of 
extending to people rich in resources and future the true values of Chris- 


tian civilization which have already borne so many fruits in other con- 
tinents.” 
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ENCYCLICALS 
15 cents 
The Sacred Heart 


25 cents each 
Films, Radio and TV 
Christan Education of Youth 
Christian Marriage 


Reconstructing the 
Social Order 


Unity of Human Society 
The Holy Spirit 
The Mystical Body 


40 cents 
The Sacred Liturgy 


Orders under $1.00 
must be prepaid 


For a specia! treatment of important sub- 
jects, carefully thought out and clearly 
presented, read AMERICA pamphlets, 


Rhythm in Marriage 
A common-sense reply to the question, 
“How many children?” 15¢ 


Antifertility Drugs 
A clear discussion of new drugs ‘ion 
to control fertility. 


Freud and Catholics 
Catholic views on psychoanalysis in the 
light of recent Papal statement. 15¢ 


A Parish That Really Lives 


A new parish is set up to incorporate thé 
fullest liturgical life. 15¢ 


Have You a Vocation? 
An experienced retreat director gives 
sound direction on vocations. 15¢ 


Why a College of Business? 

In ten steps a clear explanation of the 
best college training for a Catholic man 
in business. 15¢ 


Films, Radio and TV (Miranda Prorsus) 
An encyclical of Pope Pius XII. A full 
statement on entertainment media, treat 
ing freedom and restrictions, opportuni 
ties and organizations encouraged by the 
Church. 
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